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Chronicle 


Austria.—That the confidence of the foreign nations 
who oversubscribed the Austrian loan was not misplaced, 
is evidenced by the energetic efforts of the Austrian 
Government to lessen the State deficits 
from month to month. In January 
of this year the deficit amounted to 
404 billion kronen, while in June it had been reduced to 
303 billion kronen. This latter amount is lower than 
what the League of Nations expected, since their estimates 
predicted a probable deficit, during this year, of 339 
billion kronen a month. Despite the remarkable financial 
recovery of Austria, the people are still struggling to re- 
habilitate themselves. The struggle to obtain even the 
necessaries of life is affecting all classes. Public officiais, 
for example, are receiving salaries only three or four 
thousand times as much as in pre-war times, whereas 
the cost of the necessities has increased by thirteen thou- 
sand times, at the minimum. The revenue of the pro- 
fessional classes likewise has been greatly reduced be- 
cause of the poverty of the middle classes. The outlook 
is brightening, for the number of the unemployed has 
been materially lessened, and the threatened break be- 
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tween the employes of the metal works, one of the prin- 
cipal industries of Austria, and their employers has been 
averted. The population, according to the results lately 
published of the census which took place in March, is 
steadily increasing. In 1920, the total population of 
Austria was 6,057,617, whereas in the latest figures it is 
estimated at 6,535,385. 


On June 28, the first Catholic meeting since the 
fall of the Monarchy, was held at the Sofiensaal, one of 
the largest halls in Vienna. At the opening conference, 
the large assembly was addressed by 
the Cardinal Archbishop, the Papal 
Nuncio, Mgr. Sybilia and the Chan- 
cellor of the Republic, Dr. Seipel. The latter greeted the 
delegates in the name of the Government and congratulated 
them on their earnest efforts, despite the material misery 
which surrounded them, to assist in the rebuilding of the 
nation. He declared that if Austria worked in the Cath- 
olic spirit, it would conquer not with the bloody weapons 
of war and revolution, but by introducing everywhere the 
spirit of Christ. On the succeeding days, special confer- 
ences were held, in which topics such as “ The Family,” 
“The School,” “Modern Social Development,” “ The 
Position of Catholics in Public Life,” and “ The Religious 
Crisis of the Masses” were fully discussed. Besides 
the general assemblies and conferences there were many 
meetings of individual groups and committees. The Cath- 
olic Meeting ended with a great festive procession in 
which over a hundred thousand people, Viennese and 
visitors, participated. Many of these, mountaineers and 
Tyrolese, were attired in their old native costumes. The 
newspapers declared that this was the largest demonstra- 
tion that Austria has witnessed during the last ten years. 


The First 
Catholic Meeting 


France.—A dispatch to the New York Times gives a 
remarkable picture of recovery in French foreign trade 
since the war. The report for the first half of 1923 shows 
that there has been an increase, in 
both imports and exports, of more than 
ten per cent figured on a tonnage basis, 
over the first half of 1913. Compared with the same 
period in 1922 there is an increase of about forty per cent. 
There has been a fall in the value of the franc over last 
year, but in spite of this the trade balance against France 
in this period is about the same as last year, showing an 
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actual increase of exports, while the fallof the fran¢ int “Britain's developnient of the Singapore fortifications they 


creases the cost of imports. An instance of this situation 
is had in coal. Since the occupation of the Ruhr, France 
has been purchasing coal from England at an extra cost. 
This, however, has not increased the adverse trade balance 
of about 500,000,000 francs. In the first six months of 
this year, France imported to the value of 4,000,000 francs 
more than in the same period last year, an increase of 38 
per cent. There was also an increase of about the same 
amount in exports, 40 per cent more than last year. The 
wide variation in exchange between 1913 and 1923 makes 
any comparison between the two years more than ordi- 
narily difficult. But a showing can be made if the two 
years are compared on the basis of tonnage. On this basis 
the first half of 1923 shows an increase in imports of 
nearly 4,000,000 tons over the corresponding half year in 
1913, while in exports the increase is nearly 1,500,000 
tons. With regard to wheat an official statement is made 
to the effect that France will not have to import any 
wheat at all this year. ‘his is the consummation of a long 
standing hope. One result of this success will be a better- 
ment of the trade balance, because it means a still further 
reduction in imports. The home wheat crop is above 
normal, promising between 75,000,000 and 80,000,000 
quintals, an amount which will come very near supplying 
all France’s domestic needs. In addition to this, however, 
reports from France’s African colony of Algeria indicate 
an extra 4,000,000 quintals for the French market. Be- 
cause of this, M. Cheron, Minister of Agriculture, de- 
clares that France shall import no wheat during the com- 
ing year. What this means for France may be gathered 
from the fact that last year importations of wheat by 
France exceeded 12,000,000 quintals. 


Great Britain.—Discussion of the proposed naval base 
at Singapore was continued in the House of Commons 
and developed into a joint Liberal-Labor attack on the 
Government. As in the debate in the 
House of Lords, the question arose as 
to whether the Singapore project was 
mentioned to the other nations at the Washington Confer- 
ence or whether, as Captain W. Benn asked, “ While we 
were putting our hand to the document which purported 
to maintain the status quo we kept this card up our 
sleeve?” In response, Mr. Amery, First Lord of the 
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Admiralty, declared that the project was not mentioned’ 


to the foreign representatives at Washington, but it was 
understood that full freedom was retained by Great 
Britain in regard to Singapore. The agreement at Wash- 
ington, he declared, was for the limitation of capital ships 
and for the maintenance of the status quo in regard to 
bases within a very carefully defined area. Later, Mr. 
Amery explained that the meridian 110 was specified in the 
treaty, thus limiting the area of its application so as to 
exclude Singapore from the terms of the agreement, and 
that if Japan or America had been opposed to Great 


"would have drawn the line of the prohibited area at 
longitude 104 degrees east. He described the fortifications 
as defensive and pointed out that Japan was building 
dockyards and naval base extensions, and that the United 
States was also adding to its fortifications east of the 
zone included in the treaty. Frank discussion of a possible 
war with Japan came up in the course of the debate, and 
some of the Liberal members declared that the Singapore 
base was a threat against Japan, and would ultimately 
lead to war with that nation. The project, moreover, 
would mean the doubling of the British navy, the ex- 
penditure of £50,000,000, and would lead to the resumption 
of competition in naval armaments. Despite these ob- 
jections, however, the House sustained the Government 
with the passage, by a vote of 217 to 130, of the naval 
estimates providing for strengthening the naval base at 
Singapore. 


Ireland. — Great interest was manifested in the 
meeting between President Cosgrave and Premier Craig, 
of Ulster. The purpose of the conference, so far as is 
known, was a discussion of the Irish 
railway questions, and no reference 
was made to the boundary dispute. 
Later in the week, however, Mr. Cosgrave, addressing 
the Dail Eireann, said that the Government considered 
the time opportune for carrying out the remaining pro- 
visions of Article 12 of the Anglo-Irish treaty dealing 
with the boundry between Northern and Southern Ireland. 
For that purpose, the Government had appointed John 
McNeill, Minister of Education, to represent the Free 
State on the Boundary Commission. Commenting on the 
statement of Mr. Cosgrave, Premier Craig said that his 
opinion, that any boundary commission is illegal, remains 
unchanged, and that the northern Government would 
persist in its refusal to appoint a representative to act on 
such a commission. Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that violence in the boundary area has been diminishing. 
In opening the Belfast Crime Commission, Lord Chief 
Justice Moore reported that during the last three months, 
there were no cases of murder, attempted murder, man- 
slaughter or incendiarism. Of these crimes there were 
respectively 89, 60, 2 and 140 during the corresponding 
period of last year. 


No Settlement of 
Boundary Dispute 


Italy.—The spectacular oratorical victory of Mussolini 
in parliament on July 15 has begun to have far reaching 
results. First of all, it has immensely strengthened the 
powers of the Premier in parliament, in the country and 

abroad. Moreover, it seems to have 

Mussolini Victory caused, temporarily at least, a split in 

the Popular Party, left at a critical 
time without a leader. This party has heretofore been a 
model of party discipline, and could always be counted on 
to vote in a block as the directors of the party ordered. 
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On the now historic occasion of Mussolini’s appeal for 
confidence, five different tendencies came to light in the 
Popular Party. The bulk of the Populars according to 
orders abstained from voting, a few resigned from the 
party, some voted against the measure, some voted for 
it, and others left the chamber at the moment of the vote. 
The next day eight deputies, some of them among the 
most brilliant of the Populars, were expelled from the 
party by the Executive Committee for “an attitude in- 
compatible with party discipline.” Meanwhile Don Sturzo 
is reported to be in retirement for the summer at the 
Benedictine monastery of Montecassino. The day after 
the vote in the Chamber a crowd of young men attacked 
and destroyed the headquarters of the Catholic Societies 
in Florence. This action was promptly disavowed by 
Mussolini, who attributed the outrage to “obscure ele- 
ments of the old anticlericalism,” and ordered the 
immediate arrest and punishment of the culprits. 
“ Fascism,” he said, “ has given too many proofs of pro- 
found respect for the Catholic Faith for its banners to 
be soiled by such disgraceful acts.” There seems to be a 
tendency in Italy among the enemies of the Populars to 
consider the party as doomed, but these exultant predic- 
tions are undoubtedly premature. What can be expected 
is that the party will be freed from many elements within 
it at present that ill harmonize with its plan and purpose. 
A similar situation of hesitation is to be observed in the 
ranks of the Socialists. In his speech, Mussolini made an 
open bid for the collaboration of Labor, promising the 
labor elements of the Socialist Party two places in the 
Government. It is now fairly likely that the moderate 
wing of the Socialists may break off and form a new 
Labor party, favorable to Mussolini. At present the only 
means of political expression for labor outside the Popu- 
lar Party is through the Socialist Party. The predictions 
of a new party are confirmed by the acute dissension be- 
tween the two Socialist leaders, D’Aragona and Turati. 


Lausanne Conference.—The agreement announced last 
week was temporarily held up by American objections to 
clauses regarding concessions, and by Turkish objections 
to evacuation proposals. A new agree- 
ment is now announced as having been 
reached on July 16 that settles all 
outstanding disputes. This new agreement is expected 
te be signed on July 24. On all sides the accord reached 
concerning concessions is regarded as an important diplo- 
matic victory for the United States. The American policy 
of the open door and equal opportunity for all has been 
tacitly recognized. After long conferences with Mr. 
Grew, seven separate times in two days, Ismet Pasha 
resolutely held out against England, France and Italy, who 
demanded preferential rights for certain companies. The 
Allies now agree to leave out of the Treaty confirmation 
of the Turkish Petroleum Company’s concessions, and also 
those of the British Vickers-Armstrong Company and 
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the French General Railroad Exploitation Company. 
These companies, however, will always be allowed to 
participate in bidding for contracts whenever Turkey 
needs foreign capital or industrial help. While dissatis- 
faction is expressed in London over the outcome, Wash- 
ington seems to be pleased at the result of Mr. Grew’s 
efforts. In fact, in some quarters, the whole Conference 
is regarded as a silent struggle between the United States 
and Great Britain over the petroleum rights in the Mosul 
area. As a result of the agreement reached that matter 
is now left for direct settlement between these two Govern- 
ments, as Turkey has not been bound to give a public and 
binding expression by treaty of the concession of any 
rights. The Washington Government is now proceeding 
to open negotiations with the British Government over 
the claims of the Turkish Petroleum Company to a 
monopoly in the oil field of Mesopotamia. Our Govern- 
ment is said to have given careful consideration to these 
claims, and its official contention is that they are worthless. 
Inclusion of their mention in the Allied-Turkish Treaty 
was regarded as an obstacle to this contention. Now the 
status of these questions is left as it was before the Con- 
ference, and direct diplomatic negotiations will follow. It 
is said that the whole claim of the British Company is 
based on a letter of the Grand Vizier written before the 
war. This letter is regarded as merely preliminary and 
only discussed the question of a concession, but, it is 
claimed, created no right. On the matter of the evacuation 
of foreign warships from Turkish waters, Turkey agreed 
that Great Britain, Italy and France might each retain 
one cruiser and two destroyers in the Bosporus until the 
ratification of the Straits Convention, on the understanding 
that the privilege must come to an end in December, 
1923. The Soviet Government of Russia was given three 
weeks to adhere to the Straits Convention, and has just 
informed the Allies that they are prepared to sign the 
agreement, not at Lausanne, however, but at Constanti- 
nople. The note further states that this is not to be 
taken as a sign of adherence to the principle of the Con- 
vention, which Russia regards as infringing her rights, but 
that the Convention will be signed in the interests of peace. 
Russia, however, reserves her right to reopen the question. 


Philippine Islands.—The heads of executive depart- 
ments, the president of the Senate, Manuel Quezon, and 
the speaker of the House, comprising the so called Council 
of State of the Governor General, 
resigned in a body on July 16. The 
resignations were promptly accepted. 
The occasion of the resignations was the reinstatement 
by the Governor General of Ray Conley, secret service 
agent, after that official had been three times acquitted 
before a Filipino judge of charges of bribery in handling 
gambling cases. The particular grievance against Gen- 
eral Wood is that he ignored the rights of the Mayor of 
Manila and the Secretary of the Interior, under whose 
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jurisdiction the accused official was placed. In their 
statement, however, the retiring officials rehearsed other 
cases, and made a general complaint that Filipino autonomy 
is being systematically curtailed instead of enlarged, and 
that thereby is violated “the sacred pledge of the people 
and the Government of the United States to guarantee to 
the Filipino people the exercise of the greatest possible 
measure of self-government, pending the recognition of 
independence.” In his reply, accepting the resignations, 
General Wood emphatically denied the truth of any of 
the allegations made, and asserted he had never violated 


the organic law of the Islands. He was, he continued, ‘ 


compelled to regard the present action as in the nature 
of a challenge and a threat which he was unable to ignore. 
Dispatches from Washington state that from a legal 
standpoint, there is no doubt that General Wood acted 
within his rights in reinstating the accused official. In an 
interview with the Associated Press, Manuel Quezon, 
leader of the party of independence, made the following 
statement : 

We welcome the present crisis because it will call the attention 
of Congress to the need of a definite status of government here. 
In the resignations of members of the Council of State and 
departmental secretaries, there is no attack on the sovereign power 
of the United States, nor a challenge to the authority of its repre- 
sentative in the Philippine Islands. It is not even a protest against 
the Administration of President Harding, nor against Governor 
General Wood personally, but it is a protest against the encroach- 
ment by the Governor General on the constitutional rights slready 
enjoyed by the Filipino people, against usurpation of power in 
direct violation of existing laws. 

Mr. Quezon, as leader of the present movement, has 
appealed to President Harding and General Wood has 
also made his report to Secretary Weeks, under whose 
immediate authority Philippine affairs are placed by law. 
Pending a decision by the President, these statements 


have not been made public. 


The Ruhr.—At the unveiling of the war memorial at 
Senlis, the town which marked the furthest advance of 
the Germans during the war, Premier Poincaré reiterated 

M. Poincare’s the intention of France to carry out 
Speech as her policy in the Ruhr. In answer to 
Senlis the accusation lately made by Mr. 
Baldwin that the French occupation was resulting in 
economic danger to other nations by causing the ruin of 
Germany, the Premier replied that the plight of Germany 
was the fault of England rather than of France, since 
England not joining with France encouraged Germany 
in her attitude of passive resistance. However, he was 
not so sure that Germany is ruined and instanced her 
recovery on the sea, the enlargement of her ports, the 
new canals and railroads which were being built. All of 
these projects, he declared, were using up the funds 
which should have gone to the rebuilding of devastated 
France. In addition to this, he stated, Germany not only 
had tried to escape her obligations, but had attempted 
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to fasten on France the stigma of militarism and imperial- 
ism. In conclusion he said that France would make no 
more concessions. All the allied concessions, during the 
past three years were made at her expense, and she had 
been consistently cheated of the promised guarantees. 

The British papers, on the whole, deplored the un- 
compromising attitude expressed in the speech of Premier 
Poincaré. Some saw in it a diplomatic move to influence 
the proposed British reply to Germany; others felt that 
there was now little hope of any settlement of the Ruhr 
problem. The Times, however, assumed a more hopeful 
tone and refused to consider this speech the last word of 
Premier Poincaré. Paris papers of the semi-official type 
denied that M. Poincaré made any specific reply to the 
pronouncement of Mr. Baldwin, and that he had any 
intention of embarassing the British Government in regard 
to the note to Germany. 


After a week of promises and postponements, the 
British reply to the German note of June 7, has been 
dispatched to the Allied Governments and the United 

Sipeih elie a a The strictest secrecy has been 

6 ept concerning the contents of the 
note, both in the Cabinet meetings and 
in the many conferences held with foreign diplomats. 
During the drafting of the note, the Paris papers insisted 
that there was no hope of French acceptance if the British 
proposal either required an international conference of 
experts to determine Germany’s capacity to pay, accord- 
ing to the plan suggested by Secretary Hughes and the 
German Government, or did not condemn the passive 
resistance policy in the Ruhr. The former, it was argued, 
would simply reduce France’s claim without due com- 
pensation, the latter would mean a surrender and give 
Germany the opportunity to cry victory. Sidelights on 
the note were cast by French and German memoranda 
presented during the week. As a partial settlement of 
the reparation tangle, M. Poincaré, according to some 
observers, proposed that France was willing to withdraw 
all immediate demands on Germany except the one for 
thirty-two billion gold marks, necessary for the recon- 
struction of the devastated areas. Payment of the re- 
mainder of the German debt to France would be post- 
poned for ten or fifteen years. A suggestion from Ger- 
many also passed through the London embassy, it is 
reported, conveying the German willingness to cease 
passive resistance subject to certain French concessions, 
namely, (1) the withdrawal of French and German 
troops, leaving only a “ skeleton” army, (2) the return 
of the expelled German officials, thus restoring local 
administration, and (3) the repayment of the confiscated 
currency. These concessions are in no way acceptable to 
France, since they would give no guarantee of future pay- 
ments and would have the appearance of a conquered 
people laying down conditions to the victor. 
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world’s events cannot help but feel there is some- 

thing seriously wrong. Not a day passes but a 
voice is heard crying in alarm and calling on nations to 
travel on paths other than those which they are now tread- 
ing. It is not an exaggerated statement to say that since 
the close of the World War, if newspaper reports are to be 
believed, those in authority in world’s affairs have but one 
thought in mind. Power, rather than right, is the gospel 
of many European governments. Serious men view with 
alarm the continuing greed, malice, spite and hatred which 
war poured upon mankind and which still seems to domi- 
nate the nations of the world. The latest famous person 
to join the chorus of this alarm is none other than Lloyd 
George, who in a recent address told the congregation of 
Westbourne Park Chapel that * religion must better itself 
and introduce a different temper into the dealings of man- 
kind,” otherwise there was the peril of the present civiliza- 
tion being swept away as have been civilizations of the past. 
We take neither our politics nor our civilization from 
Lloyd George, but his views on world conditions are im- 
portant if only as an indication of the sign of the times. 
Much of the responsibility for the present state of Europe 
rests on his shoulders. At the same time, recognition of 
things as they are, is to be commended, and if a new order 
can be brought about to rescue the world from its present 
peril, every individual, every force, every organization that 
helps to bring this to pass will deserve of men everlasting 
gratitude. 

Here in America we are not wrestling against flesh and 
blood. The streets of our cities are not reddened with 
gore. But we are wrestling against invisible principalities 
and powers skulking in the shadows, hiding in the dark- 
ness, the powers of greed and of social injustice, coming 
only occasionally into the open to defeat justice. The 
enemies of Christ are marching on, and these are the 
enemies of civilization, of an ordered and peaceful world. 

What are we doing as Catholics to meet the situation? 
It is true our whole Catholic life is surrounded with every 
possible sort of organization for the protection of the 
Faith. In all else apart from faith and morals, from 
doctrines and discipline, the Church leaves us free to 
choose from among the many excellent societies which we 
have, those that have a special attraction for us and by 
which we feel we can be helped. These societies and or- 
ganizations are really ourselves, and we form them for 
our own spiritual life and progress. 

We have in this country many societies of Catholic men. 


P ig average layman, following the trend of the 


There is a society to meet almost every need, each doing 
its own work in a highly creditable manner. But, after 
all is said and written of their achievements, they have been 
formed, either for the promotion of increased spiritual 
perfection or for the mutual protection and enjoyment of 
those who compose them. It has been stated, time and 
time again, that the Catholics of the United States are over- 
organized. Ina recent meeting held in a city of the great 
Middle West, the statement was made by a zealous pastor, 
that it was his opinion pastors in general view with alarm 
the organization of a new society. They are not afraid to 
take on new responsibilities, but they fear duplication of 
effort. 

But are we over-organized? There are approximately 
10,000 societies of Catholic men in the United States. 
These claim a membership of about 30 per cent of our 
Catholic men. Numerous as they are, these societies were 
like so many scattering units. There is no central clear- 
ing house to keep them informed on questions affecting the 
Church and our national welfare. There is a lack of 
unity, of guidance, and even of communication with one 
another, and, consequently, a lack of knowledge of what 
each is doing. 

When we entered the war there was no national body of 
Catholics to represent the Catholics of America. There 
was no national body that could voice Catholic claims or 
speak authoritatively in defense of those claims and for 
Catholic rights. The Hierarchy of the United States or- 
ganized the National Catholic War Council to meet this 
emergency. The National Catholic War Council under 
the guidance of the Bishops gave an authoritative national 
voice to the Catholic Church of the United States, and its 
record of achievement has shown the power of the Cath- 
olic body united in action. 

But after the World War, what? The answer is found 
in the following paragraphs taken from the “ Pastoral Let- 
ter” of the Hierarchy of the United States, issued in Sep- 
tember, 1920: 


In view of the results obtained through the merg‘ng of our 
activities for the time and purpose of war, we deteri.ii<d to main- 
tain, for the ends of peace, the spirit of union and the coordination 
of our forces. We have, accordingly, grouped together, under the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, the various agencies by which 
the cause of religion is furthered. Each of these, continuing its 
own special work in its chosen field, will now derive additional 
support through general cooperation. And all will be brought into 
closer contact with the Hierarchy, which bears the burden alike of 
authority and of responsibility for the interests of the Catholic 
Church. 
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Under the direction of the Council and, immediately, of the ad- 
ministrative committee, several departments have been established, 
as follows: the Department of Education; Department of Press 
and Publicity; Department of Laws and Legislation; Department 
of Social Action; and Department of Lay Organizations. 

The task assigned to each is so laborious and yet so promising 
of results, that we may surely expect, with the Divine assistance 
and the loyal support of our clergy and people, to promote more 
effectually the glory of God, the interests of His Church, and the 


welfare of our country. 


The dangers which are threatening the world today were 
visualized by our Divinely appointed leaders in 1919. The 
effective remedy for the social and economic illness that 
afflicts the world can be only found in the Catholic Church. 
Our leaders know that those who would destroy our 
cherished institutions will first seek to destroy the Church. 
From our leaders we receive our direction, and the burden 
of defending Christ’s Kingdom here does not rest on them 
alone. It rests on all of us. We cannot hold aloof from 
the problems that are facing us, not only here in America, 
but elsewhere throughout the world. 

Through the National Council of Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women, both an integral part of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, it is planned to give 
Catholic laymen a new and truer perspective on the prob- 
lems which confront them and through organization to fit 
them for the tasks which lie before them. The ideal 
of these lay organizations is to give to every Catholic man 
and woman the opportunity of rendering personal service 
to Church and to country. . The laity can do this by spread- 
ing knowledge of Catholic teaching regarding economic 
and social problems, the aim and purpose of Catholic edu- 
cation, the personal responsibility in the civic, social and 
the cultural life of the nation. Thus, in a sentence, the 
N. C. C. M. and the N. C. C. W. hope to fill the hearts of 
our Catholic laity with that courage and power which 
knowledge, best of all, can bring, and to prepare our or- 
ganized laity to carry the message of God’s love and good- 
ness to the world around them. 

We must approach this great work enthusiastically. We 
can cut through the hardest rocks with a diamond drill and 
melt steel with a flame. We can tunnel mountains and 
make our way through any sort of physical obstruction. 
We can checkmate and divert the very laws of nature by 
our science, but there is no power in the world that can 
cut through another man’s mental opposition except 
persuasion. And persuasion is reason plus enthusiasm, 
with emphasis on enthusiasm. It is the power which 
moves the world. It is a home-grown product. It comes 
from intense self-understood purpose which you feel must 
be made clear to others. It is not a gift or a talent be- 
stowed by nature on a selected few, it can be had by all 
who wish to use it. 

Its antithesis is indifference. Indifference has destroyed 
more men than all the wars of the world. It is more 
deadly than bullets and has wrecked more homes than siege 
guns have destroyed. It annihilates, it crushes, it gives 
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nothing, but takes all; it is the worst enemy of mankind. 

The whole world is crying aloud for a new order of 
things. To play a part in the rebirth of the social order 
is a great privilege. Catholic men will not be indifferent, 
because the present summons is to a most inspiring service. 
The ideal and dream are a unified, national, militant Cath- 
olicism, intensively organized, speaking through a national 
body as the one great voice of Catholic America, alert, 
vigilant, intellectually potent, making the strength and 
beauty of the Faith which inspires it unmistakably felt, 
respected and appreciated in every walk of life. The 
measure of our Catholic faith is in the willingness of our 
service. 


The Flight and Plight of the 
Colored Man 


MaAurRIcE Francis EGAN 


HERE was a time, in this country, when the press 
represented the trend of public opinion. It was 
often a partisan opinion, narrow, provincial; but its 
honesty in the clash of arguments tended towards con- 
struction. At the present moment, this press, elaborate 
as its apparatus is, gives us only glimpses of the passing 
hour. It is a mirror; sufficient for the day are its pass- 
ing reflections. Following the example of our statesmen 
and politicians, it does not foresee dangers or suggest 
means by which they may be averted; it is neither a venal 
nor a prejudiced press compared with that of other coun- 
tries; but, to exist, to keep the support of its advertisers, 
it must depend on the capacity of its readers to be shocked. 
stimulated or amused. 

As a rule, its remote paragraphs are most valuable to 
the thoughtful. Some years ago, in a distinguished New 
York paper, there was a “ stickful ” of suggestion. There 
were no headlines above it; it seemed to have* dropped 
into the eighth or ninth page by accident. There was a 
great sum of money circulating in New York, in Chi- 
cago and in other cities, sent from Russia, for the pur- 
pose of destroying our Government. A man caught at 
this, and called attention to it in the Philadelphia Ledger. 
No ripple on the waters of public interest. There were 
columns of “ uplift,” acres of misinformation and press- 
work on the problems of Europe; but no attention was 
paid by the press to the rats who had begun to gnaw at 
the foundations of law and order! 

Similarly, there is a growing menace which ought not 
to be treated sensationally in lurid headlines, but which 
ought to be met prayerfully, energetically, in a Christian 
spirit. It is admitted all over the country today, that, if 
our institutions, the fundamental ones, are to last, the 
things of the spirit must be cultivated. Our countrymen 
are longing for spiritual guidance, just as they are as dimly 
longing for a statesman who has the courage to tell them 
that no democracy is permanent when the most depraved 
and wrong-headed and ignorant man may have as much 
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power in the governing of a nation as each of the Fathers 
of the Republic. Democracy means—if we accept the defi- 
nition of Washington, of Hamilton, of Monroe, of Adams 
—that a new people will choose the fittest men to guide 
them; and a democracy is good only when the fittest men 
reach the top, each man worth while having an equal oppor- 
tunity. 

A menace which begins to threaten is the growing dis- 
content of the colored race in this country. When the 
word “ self-determination ” was uttered, the keyword to 
the lock of Pandora’s box was found. Let us look facts 
in the face. The Bolshevist agents are at work among 
our colored brethren. And those of this race, who have 
surmounted terrible obstacles to make men of themselves, 
see this and regret it. But, forming a caste, a little aristo- 
cratic, perhaps, among their fellows, they will not enter 
into an arena of political struggle, which might impede 
their progress, and leave them in the mire of debased 
politics. They have, in our cities, their own churches, their 
own clubs, their own groups of all kinds. We are told by 
tourists that certain European peasants have been only 
half Christianized. It is pointed out that marriage is often 
neglected, that—oh, well, pick up any book of travel, for 
instance, including the Italian notes of the late Dr. Booker 
T. Washington. “The evil influence of the Catholic 
Church,” is the slogan of the hasty traveler. Suppose we 
examine the spiritual and moral condition of the colored 
folk, en masse, not only in the South, but in the city of 
Washington. How bigoted a Catholic would seem, if he 
were to say: “ See what Protestantism has done to these 
poor people.” One does not say it; but one may say that 
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Protestantism has done very little to make them moral or 
honest. It has not impaired their good nature; it has 
offered an outlet to their emotions—but it has treated 
them as stepchildren—stepchildren, if one may speak 
plainly—of an unwedded mother. 

The fine, old negro, who was loyal and simple, is gone. 
Even when he is shown in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” he is 
looked on as an extinct species. The colored man of to- 
day looks at his white ‘brother with appraising eyes; and, 
with a growing irritation that such a blind, patronizing 
and incompetent creature should have lorded over him so 
long. 

In Norfolk the other day, a white man of the old 
school pushed ahead of a colored man at a railway ticket- 
office. “ Excuse me, sir,” said the colored man, “I al- 
ways treat white men as if they were gentlemen, and I 
expect to be treated as a gentleman.” Let us put that 
in our pipes and smoke it! 

There is a repressed dislike of the attitude of white folk. 
The failure to pass the anti-lynching law will send thou- 
sands of the colored race from the Republican party, men 
and women. The forms of the Christian Churches known 
to the colored race have not given them fixed principles 
of morality. It is not a question of blaming the churches, it 
is a question of fact. Where will their people turn? The 
Democratic party in the South has notoriously neglected 
the Fifteenth Amendment, as most persons in good society 
neglect the Eighteenth Amendment. The black people are 
coming North, in spite of the protests of the South. They 
are using the rights of the Israelites. But they can choose 
the methods of their flight. 


Changes in Bulgaria 


E. CuristTitcH 


pean countries after the ultra-democratic régime 

that immediately followed the war, has now reached 
Bulgaria, where the autocratic element is unconstitutionally 
in possession of the reins of government. Whatever faults 
may be attributed to the late Premier, he represented the 
majority of the nation, the cultivators of the soil who 
form four-fifths of the Bulgarian population, and who 
will not be easily reconciled to the return of what thev 
call the “court camarilla.”” Alexander Stambulisky, him- 
self a peasant, leader of the peasant or Agrarian Party, 
had energetically opposed Bulgaria’s participation in the 
great war, and spent the time of its duration in prison, for 
having, in a personal interview, threatened King Ferdi- 
nand with the loss of his throne if he abandoned neutrality. 
Stambulisky was a true prophet. Bulgaria joined the 
Central Powers in their invasion of Serbia and occupied 
the eastern and southern provinces. But when the Serbian 
troops, rushing back to their homes after four years of 
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exile, drove out the enemy forces of occupation, Ferdi- 
nand fled to his native Coburg, and Stambulisky emerged 
to save what could yet be saved for defeated Bulgaria. 

At first he had the support of almost the entire nation 
in his efforts to appease the victorious allies, to regain some 
of Bulgaria’s lost prestige, and to carry out his long 
cherished program of internal reforms. Nobody denies his 
success in the first part of his undertaking, and for the 
second, one may point to some remarkable feats. The num- 
ber of 2,142 primary schools, erected during a three years’ 
term of office, contrasts favorably with the 400 he found 
after King Ferdinand’s despotic régime of some forty 
years. Always with the interests of the peasant majority 
at heart, he managed to eliminate the middle man, and 
bring the consumers into direct touch with the producers 
of food stuffs. Agrarian syndicates were formed through- 
out the land, cottage industries fostered, and electrical 
apparatus provided for tobacco factories. To accomplish 
all this Stambulisky knew that peace must be established 
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with Bulgaria’s neighbors. He managed to convince even 
Greece, the bitterest of these, that his policy was truly 
one of conciliation. He likewise agreed to assist Serbia 
in disarming the ill-famed komitadjis who infest Mace- 
donia under the guise of patriots working to annex this 
province to Bulgaria. Macedonia, freed from Turkish rule 
by Serbian troops in the Balkan war of 1912, was duly 
recognized as part of Yugoslav territory by the treaty of 
Neuilly. Stambulisky understood that any infringement of 
accepted pacts would endanger the peace so necessary to 
the healing of Bulgaria’s wounds. Those who deprived 
him of life endorse this view and have given it emphatic 
expression. Bulgaria’s foreign policy, they assure the 
world, will follow the lines laid down by Stambulisky. 

Therefore, until the contrary is proved, it may be taken 
that the new Government will confine its activities to 
asserting superior methods of internal administration, 
without upsetting the stability of Europe, such as it is, 
by provocation of Bulgaria’s neighbors. It is remembered, 
however, that the party now in power in Bulgaria was the 
only one in any of the Balkan States to form an alliance 
with Turkey. The victories of Kemal, and the truculent 
attitude of his spokesmen at Lausanne, certainly heartened 
the opposition against Stambulisky. The latter aimed at 
bringing Bulgaria into the Little Entente which is pledged 
to stem any further encroachment by Turkey. Premier 
Zankoff’s Cabinet is composed of men who supported the 
Turco-Bulgarian understanding, to the detriment of Greece 
and indeed of all Christian interests in the Balkans. Hence 
precautionary measures by Greece and Yugoslavia are not 
superfluous at a moment when Christian prelates are suf- 
fering personal violence at Constantinople. The shadow 
of the Turk looms ever as a dark menace over the Balkan 
peninsula. 

The rumor that the Bulgarian coup d'état was prompted 
by Great Britain in order to reduce French influence in 
South Eastern Europe may be discredited. Stambulisky’s 
ruthless repression of the Communists and Bolsheviki on 
the one hand, and his persecution of Ferdinand’s minicns 
on the other, gave ample reason for a spirit of rebellion. 
In furthering the interests of his own class, he deliberate'y 
neglected those of the “intellectuals,” disdaining the 
capacities and past services of his political opponents. 
Moreover, he incurred the fierce resentment of three of 
his own colleagues, dismissed, according to him, because 
of abuses and illegalities; according to them, because of 
their reluctance to prosecute Ferdinand’s ex-ministers. 
Stambulisky, like so many other reformers, ended as a 
dictator. The parliamentary majority he had obtained by 
introducing a wider measure of suffrage, was useless in 
face of the army’s discontent. The reserve and ex-officers 
who executed the plot engineered by the “ intellectuals ” 
were able to dispense with constitutional methods. The 
“Intellectual” party, which had held for decades the 
monopoly of the Government, was less generous than 
the party of agricultural toilers. Stambulisky had only 
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accused and imprisoned his enemies for “ having be- 
trayed the State.” They took his life, after he had sur- 
rendered to their custody, inventing a tale of accidental 
shooting which deceives nobody. 

A pathetic figure in the turmoil is the young King Boris, 
forcibly excluded in infancy from the Catholic fold to 
which both his parents belonged, victim of his father’s 
political ambition, and now laden with the burden of his 
father’s mistakes. There is a surmise that the inner con- 
victions of Boris do not correspond to his outward pro- 
fession of Orthodoxy. A Hungarian Court official told 
the present writer that he saw Prince Boris devoutly taking 
part in Corpus Christi celebrations at Vienna during the 
war. King Ferdinand, the renegade Catholic who had 
his heir baptized in the Orthodox Church to win the 
favor of the Russian Tsar, allowed the rumor to spread 
among Austrian Court circles in 1917 that Boris inclinec 
to the Faith which was his birthright, and when victory 
came would publicly profess Catholicism. The pious Em- 
press Zita, intent on the reconciliation to Rome of her 
eldest sister’s child, forgot the past—the untimely death 
through grief of that devoted sister—and gave imperial 
hospitality to the Bulgarian reigning family, thus reinstat- 
ing the “ repentant” backslider in Hapsburg favor. She 
was once more deceived when disaster overtook Austria, 
for among the injunctions to his son by the defeated ard 
fugitive Ferdinand, was fidelity to the national Church of 
the land over which he was now to reign. That young King. 
modest, docile, and reserved, is the antithesis of his un- 
scrupulous father, and is the object of universal sympathy 
in Bulgaria. His rdle in politics has hitherto been purely 
passive, and but for Stambulisky he would have abdicated 
shortly after his accession. 

While Ferdinand did not interfere with his wife’s train- 
ing of their three younger children in the Catholic Faith, 
he kept its manifestation as much as possible in the back- 
ground. They were confirmed in distant Coburg, and 
heard Mass only in the private chapel of the palace at 
Sofia. But the progress of the Church in Bulgaria was 
not hindered by Ferdinand’s cowardice and duplicity. 
Thanks to his truly Catholic wife, Marie Louise of Parma, 
religious teaching Orders were introduced, Catholic 
colonies fostered, and Catholic interests protected. The 
great movement of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church for 
reunion with Rome in 1860 had little success, for it had 
had no sincere foundation. On the part of the clergy, 
at least, it lapsed when the Greek Phanar remedied the 
material grievances which had called it forth. After 
Bulgaria’s disastrous war in 1913 on her allies of the 
previous year, there was a second attempt to approach 
Rome. But the Bulgarian Hierarchy issued a pastoral 
entreating their flock not to abandon the national faith, 
nor reliance on Russia who, although now estranged from 
them, had freed them from the Turks and would again 
be their mainstay. “ The Roman Church,” said the Bulgar 
Bishops, “is concerned only with Catholicism. Our own 
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Church is concerned with the national cause, and Russia 
is ever the protector of Orthodoxy.” 

This appeal reads pitiful in the light of today when 
sovereigns of all creeds have disappeared, powerful States 
have been annihilated, or: are reduced to chaos, but the 
spiritual sway of Rome remains supreme. 

There are two Uniat dioceses in Bulgaria today with 
approximately 20,000 Uniat Catholics. The proportion- 
ately large number of vocations to the religious life, es- 
pecially among women, show the possibilities for the 
Church in this country. The Eucharistine Order of Uniat 
nuns, whose Italian foundress is still alive, has had a 
wonderful development. The mother-house in Sofia has 
its tiny missions in the Provinces where the Sisters under- 
take hospital, orphanage, and educational work as may be 
required. Kings and governments come and go, French 
or German priests are encouraged in accordance with alter- 
nate political currents, but the steady advance of the 
Church is, on the whole, uninterrupted. 


Defending the Cross 


FLoyp KEELER 


T was a comparatively simple matter to arouse en- 
thusiasm for the cause of rescuing the holy places of 
Palestine when they were in the hands of the infidel hordes. 
The issue was clean-cut, it was Saracen against Christian, 
and there was no compromise. The foe was one who 
could readily be seen, his position was easily understood, 
and his whereabouts, physical and spiritual readily ascer- 
tained. The need had only to be clearly made known and 
thousands responded. If their efforts were not always 
crowned with success it was certainly due to no lack of zeal, 
and these old Crusaders went out bearing their crosses 
emblazoned upon their dress, upon their banners, and in 
the shape of their sword-hilt, as a symbol of that spirit 
which burned within them. The Holy Sepulcher had 
fallen into the hands of the enemies of the Cross and from 
them it must be won! 

How different it all is today! Now it is hard to tell 
who is on the side of Christ and who is against Him, for 
there are thousands who take His name upon their lips, 
who go to churches where He is supposed to be wor- 
shipped, and who claim to be His followers, yet who denv 
His unique place as God made Man, who impugn His 
veracity, and His motives, and who seek to discredit all 
that He and His chosen Apostles taught. Yea, more than 
that, there has arisen in our country and time a society 
which, though its constitution would deny the Founder of 
Christianity the right to a place in its ranks, yet uses the 
Cross, the sign of our redemption, in exemplifying its 
ritual. Is it any wonder then that the man of ordinary 
attainments, untrained in the processes of thought, is ut- 
terly bewildered and confused, and knows not which way 
to turn? It is against such traitorous enemies as these; 
those whom the Apostle St. Paul warned us would rise up 
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in the last days, “ having an appearance indeed of godli- 
ness, but denying the power thereof,” that we have to 
stand, and because of the insidiousness of their propaganda 
our work is proportionately more difficult. But every- 
where there is the need: bigotry, begotten in ignorance 
and fomented by greed, stalks abroad in our land, and no 
part of it seems safe from its wiles. Kukluxism, arising 
in the most prejudiced sections of the South, where the 
Catholic Church is almost unknown, has spread its sinister 
menace northward until even in cities more than fifty per 
cent Catholic it has been able to gain adherents. The 
Oregon law, the outcome of rabid and fanatical Orangism, 
issues its challenge to the whole nation, and cases of half- 
secret opposition, supported by various so-called Christian 
organizations are constantly coming to light. So much for 
conditions in America. 

In other parts of the world things similar are met. 
The case of Russia is too well known to need comment, 
but the direct action of the Soviet authorities is not all that 
is being done. A book written by an individual who 
happens to be a Protestant bishop (though he is retired 
from active work, practically repudiated by his denomi- 
nation) is circulated freely as being the utterance of an 
American prelate, and a specimen of American Christian 
teaching. Every statement by one claiming to be a Chris- 
tian which is unfavorable to traditional Chrisitanity is 
blazoned abroad there. In the Orient where the old paga:- 
ism is losing ground, the new paganism which worships 
not false gods but the power of money, and which extols 
self as the ultimate deity, is gaining the ascendency. Its 
trail is found on all hands by our missionaries, and its iff- 
fluence is felt everywhere. All this, together with the 
blight of indifference which has settled like a pall upon so 
many hearts gives those who would defend the cross 
plenty to do. It is not without cause therefore that the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade has adopted as the 
slogan for its Fourth General Convention to be held in 
August, the name of the place and purpose of the conclave 
—“ Notre Dame—To Defend the Cross.” 

Here will gather a representative group of the nation’s 
Catholic young people, and they will have a good time as 
is the custom of youth, but intermingled with their pleas- 
ures will be the great, serious thing which brings them to- 
gether, “ To Defend the Cross,” and, at this convention 
they will prepare themselves to do it, and to take the mes- 
sage back to the schools whence they came, to show others 
how best to achieve that aim, and to help in organizing our 
whole educational system to this end. Nor will this gath- 
ering be merely a three-days’ feast of oratory and bril- 
liant pageantry, a passing ebullition of emotion, whose ef- 
fect is partially worn away ere the train has left the sta- 
tion at South Bend. The program for this convention 
does not call for perfervid, grandstand talks, even from 


‘veteran missioners or from those who may be considered 


experts in missionary propaganda. In the hall of mission- 
ary exhibits there will be displayed silently the great facts 
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of the mission need, the mission opportunity, the mission 
call, and at the booths representatives of the various mis- 
sion societies will be present to answer questions and to 
give information to inquirers, but the real work of the con- 
vention will be in the sectional conferences and special 
committee discussions where the representatives of the 
Catholic students of North America will go deeply and 
scientifically into the questions involved in Catholic mis- 
sions. With each group missionary leaders, authorities 
on their subject, will be found, and not in the turbulent en- 
thusiasm of the crowd where generalities are the order of 
the day, but in the quiet, business-like atmosphere of the 
conference room they will set forth and discuss practical 
ways and means of educating our people on the subject of 
the conversion of the world to Christ. They will not be 
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led into that false enthusiasm which would seek to force 
this within “ our generation,” for we operate not alone but 
in conformity with the “times and seasons which the 
Father hath placed in His own power ” and in conjunction 
with the Divine plan, but the Crusaders do know that their 
motto, “the Sacred Heart for the World, the World for 
the Sacred Heart” is in accordance with God’s will, and 
they are determined to cooperate with Him to the best of 
their knowledge and ability. 

To those who are pessimistic regarding the youth of 
America, the sight at Notre Dame will revive faith; to 
those who are skeptical as to what youth can do, it will 
be reassuring; to all it will be an inspiration, an earnest 
that the power of the Cross in such hands will be upheld 
and its defense made sure. 


Musings of a Catholic Journalist 


MiIcHAEL LINDEN 


HE observance of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
a Catholic diocesan weekly such as the Catholic 
of Hartford, is not, in itself, a tre- 
mendously significant event. Twenty-five years is not a 
long time as newspapers go. There are at least a dozen 
diocesan weeklies in the United States beside which the 
Transcript stands as a stripling. One, the Catholic Tele- 
graph of Cincinnati, is within eight years of the observ- 
ance of its centenary. The Pilot of Boston, the Pitts- 
burgh Catholic and the San Francisco Monitor were potent 
factors in Catholic defense before the War of Secession. 

But the past twenty-five years have marked a most 
important epoch in American Catholic journalism. There 
are about sixty-five Catholic weeklies, most of them official 
organs, published today. Of these, no less than twenty- 
eight have come into existence during the past twenty-five 
years. Some of these, like the Brooklyn Tablet and the 
Baltimore Catholic Review, have taken commanding posi- 
tions in their field. Our Sunday Visitor, the most widely 
circulated of all Catholic weeklies, is a product of the 
period. 

Previous to 1898, Catholic journalism was an extremely 
precarious business. It is still a precarious business, in- 
deed, but in the past twenty-five years it is safe to say 
that it has assumed a pesition of permanency and stability. 
For one thing, it has been systematized. As a result of 
the establishment of the N. C. W. C. News Service, three 
years ago, it has been dowered with a news gathering 
agency second to no Catholic agency in the world; one 
that brings from the far corners of the earth and from 
the scattered States of the Union fresh, crisp accounts of 
affairs and events that should command the attention of 
every Catholic who is interested in his Faith. Rome, 


Transcript, 


Paris, Dublin, London, Vienna, all the great centers of the 
Christian world have been brought closer to America as a 
result of this contact. This has been accomplished by 
the generosity and foresight of the Hierarchy, at a mini- 
mum cost to the Catholic publishers. Since the N. C. W. 
C. Service was established, no less than eight Catholic 
weeklies have been established. 

The tone and style of Catholic journalism, as the editor 
of the Transcript admits, have changed radically in the 
past twenty-five years. 

Twenty-five years ago [he tells us] the editors of the leading 
Catholic papers were known by name and nature. Most of them 
were good fighters, as ready to crack the head of an aggressive 
rival as to carry war into some Protestant camp. Some of them 
considered that week lost in which they did not inflict condign 
punishment on some devoted head. 


Those were days when Father Phelan, of the Western 
Watchman, whom some accused of lése majesté when he 
declared that Pope Leo XIII was always right when he 
agreed with the Western Watchman, was wielding a 
rapier-like stylus that could cut men to ribbons or bludgeon 
them, journalistically speaking, into pulp. Father Lam- 
bert, of the New York Freeman’s Journal, whose “ Notes 
on Ingersoll ” unhorsed the proudest knight that infidelity 
had projected into the religious arena in America, was then 
the outstanding figure in Catholic journalism. Of all the 
editors of this type, this old, brave, defiant, battle-speaking 
brand of Catholic journalists of a generation ago, only 
one remains. The one remaining veteran is Father Yorke, 
of the San Francisco Leader, who, even before the 
Transcript was in swadding clothes, had won a great 
name for himself by his masterly defense of the Faith 
in the face of the A. P. A. peril. Father Yorke’s paper, 
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which was then identified with the Monitor, later estab- 
lished as the Leader, today semains the surviver of a 
bygone age in Catholic-press development; and of its 
reverend editor may it be said that he still wields his 
pen with a power of expression that is unmatched among 
American Catholic journalists, and that he knows not vet 
how to compromise on a principle. 

American Catholic journalists are, today, a kindlier, 
but I suspect a less human kind. Their papers have lost 
much in personality; and this is not due to the advent 
of the N. C. W. C. News Service, because they had lost 
it even before the N. C. W. C. came into existence. They 
are more apt to lean on one another for opinions, and | 
suspect that they are not better trained in dogma, as a 
tule, than their predecessors. The editors of a genera- 
tion past wrote what they thought and defied the world 
to challenge them. The editors of today seek no contro- 
versy ; in fact, they abhor it. They are not prone to those 
vigorous and sarcastic onslaughts when a fellow journa- 
list falls into error. Sometimes I suspect this is due 
to the fact that they would remain in the good graces cf 
all men, lest they, themselves, sometime be caught nodding. 

The younger clerics, as the Transcript points out, were 
rather chary of venturing into print a generation ago. 

The older clergy [we are told] were more prolific in tongue 
than in pen and woe to the presumptuous young ecclesiastic who 
undertook to tell them their business. Now the youngest priest 


who has something to say in print can deliver himself of his 
message and that without fear of the madhouse or the pillory. 


Side by side with the younger priests there is growing 
up a band of capable young American journalists who are 
turning to the Catholic newspaper field for a life work. 
With these, and with the graduates of the schools of Cath- 
olic journalism that are beginning to be established in 
our colleges, the prospects for the future seem bright. 

The pilots of Catholic journalism today have a well- 
charted map of wrecks and disasters of previous years 
with which to guide their course. Perhaps this map is 
best visualized in reading the references to the Catholic 
press contained in the “ Pastorals of the American Hier- 
archy,” recently published by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council. These letters, indeed, furnish a permanent 
record of church development in all its varying phases. 
In a sense, they may truly be said to be “ the living consti- 
tution of the Church in this country.” There are thirteen 
“ Pastorals,” twelve of. which were issued as the result 
of a conciliar assembly of the American bishops. The 
Council of 1829, which was the first to touch upon the 
Catholic press, issued two Pastorals; one being directed 
to the clergy and the other to the laity. The thirteenth 
Pastoral in the book is the reconstruction Pastoral issued 
by the general meeting of the Bishops at the close of the 
world war in 1919. This gives generous and ample atten- 
tion to Catholic press development. 

In six of these Pastorals is there reference to the neces- 
sity of building up a strong Catholic press. A considera- 
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tion of these references will enable one to sketch with a 
remarkable degree of accuracy the history of the Catholic 
press as it developed through the years. 

It is perhaps symbolic of the rough road that Catholic 
journalism has traveled that the first mention of a Catholic 
press in these Pastorals has to do with the possible demise 
of a Catholic paper and the general difficulties of main- 
taining such publications. 

In 1829 the Provincial Council of Baltimore, discussing 
attacks on the Faith and the necessity of defense, said: 

It is true that during some years past an effort has been made 
to uphold a periodical publication in the South, which has refuted 
some of these allegations; but we say with regret that it has 
been permitted to languish for lack of the ordinary support, and 
must, we are informed, be discontinued unless it receives your 
more extended patronage. Other publications for similar objects 
have been lately established in Boston and Hartford. 


The Catholic publication referred to as being about 
to succumb was undoubtedly the Umited States Catholic 
Miscellany, founded by Bishop England, of Charleston, 
in 1822. 


The writer would add [said the prelate in referring to his paper 
in a history of the diocese published while on a trip to Dublin 
in 1832] that during upwards of ten years he and his associates, 
at a very serious pecuniary loss, not to mention immense labor, 
have published a weekly paper in which the cause of 
Ireland at home and of Irishmen abroad and of the Catholic reli- 
gion throughout the world has been defended to the best of their 
ability. 

The United States Catholic Miscellany was published 
every week on a large sheet of eight pages containing 
twenty-four pages of letter press. Despite the pessimistic 
outlook of the Pastoral, the paper survived the crisis in 
its affairs of 1829 and flourished until 1876, when the 
Connecticut Catholic was launched. Twenty-six years 
later the Connecticut Catholic was purchased by Bishop 
Tierney, who changed its name to the Catholic Transcript. 
At that time, so the Transcript admits, Archbishop Dowl- 
ing, who was then the editor of the Providence Visitor, 
was frank enough to volunteer that the old name was 
better than the new name and that the paper under the new 
title bore a disappointing resemblance to the old Con- 
necticut Catholic. In short, it was the same paper under 
a worse name. 

The Boston publication spoken of in the Pastoral of 
1829 was the Jesuit, or Catholic Sentinel, the first issue 
of which appeared on September 5, 1829. The history of 
this paper is important, for it later developed into the 
Pilot. Objection having been made that the name the 
Jesuit was prejudicial to circulation, Bishop Fenwick, the 
founder, allowed the title, after four months to be changed 
to the Catholic Intelligencer. In a short time it went back 
to its original style, but this did not improve conditions, 
and in 1834, a new title, the Irish and Catholic Sentinel, 
was anneunced. In 1835 the paper was known as the 
Literary and Catholic Sentinel and in 1836 it became the 
Boston Pilot. A few years later it was called the Pilot, 
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and as such, under such men as Thomas D’Arcy Magee, 
the Rev. J. P. Roddan, the Rev. Joseph M. Finotti and 
John Boyle O'Reilly, it held a commanding position in 
Catholic journalism that later editors have maintained 
until the present time. 

The reference to the Catholic press in the Pastoral of 
the Second Provincial Council of Baltimore in 1833 is 
of a more hopeful tone than that in the preceding docu- 
ment. 

Sustain as far as your means will permit [it says] those publica- 
tions, whether periodical or otherwise, which are calculated to 
explain our doctrines, to protect our feelings and to increase our 
devotion. We rejoice to find that their number is increasing 
rapidly, and we trust to your zeal, your piety and your liberality, 
to encourage their publishers by your patronage and to profit 
yourselves by their perusal. 


The years intervening between 1829 and 1833 were, 
therefore, it must be assumed, years of serious endeavors 
to establish and maintain Catholic periodicals. The Cath- 
olic Telegraph is the only survivor of that period, but 
this does not detract credit from the small but loyal band 
of Catholics, who, with courage and devotion, endeavored 
to fulfil the exhortations of their spiritual leaders. The 
period between 1833 and 1837 was also a period of Cath- 
olic press activity, however, permanently fruitful. 

We feel disposed [says the Pastoral Letter of the Third Pro- 
vincial Council of Baltimore in the latter year] to exhort you to 
sustain with better efforts these journals, which, though not offi- 
cially sanctioned by us, are still most useful to explain our tenets, 
to defend our rights and to vindicate our conduct. 

The five following Pastorals, published respectively in 
1840, 1843, 1846, 1849 and 1852, make no reference to 
the Catholic press. It is not until 1866, after the War 
of Secession had ended, that we find the hierarchy again 
speaking on the subject. There is no indication, however, 
that the years intervening have been marked by idleness. 
It is strewn with the wreckage of many Catholic papers. 
Three weeklies established in that period, the Pittsburgh 
Catholic, in 1844, the Monitor, in 1852, and the Western 
Watchman, of St. Louis, in 1865, are with us today. 

The Pastoral of 1866, issued by the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, gives decided recognition to the 
Catholic press. 

We cheerfully acknowledge the service which the Catholic press 
has rendered to religion [it says]. We exhort the Catholic com- 
munity to extend to these publications a more liberal support, in 
order that they may become enabled to become worthy of the 
great cause they advocate. 

‘Even more vigorous is the utterance of the Pastoral of 
1884 : 

So frequently and so forcibly has the providential mission of 
the press been dwelt upon by Popes and prelates and distinguished 
Catholic writers, and so assiduously have their utterances been 
quoted and requoted everywhere, that no one certainly stands 
in need of arguments to be convinced. 

The last great document of the American Hierarchy, 
the Pastoral Letter of 1919, again champions the cause 
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of the press, declaring that “ as a means of forming sound 
publication opinion, it is indispensable.” 

And to show that these were no mere words, the Bish- 
ops, in the establishment of the N. C. W. C. News Service, 
took practical steps to “ systematize the work of publica- 
tion” and thus to give to Catholic journalism, which had 
struggled under the severest handicaps for more than a 
century, that defihite and practical assistance which bids 
fair to make it grow in power for good and in respect 
among men as the Church in America works out its 
destiny. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Dr. Ryan and the Railroads 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I make two observations upon Doctor Ryan’s article: 
“ Justice to the Railroads,” in your issue dated July 7, 1923? The 
first is with respect to the claim of the “ Progressives” that there 
is an “overvaluation” of some ten billion dollars in a “ valua- 
tion” based on “reproduction cost” as compared with a “value” 
based on “ original cost.” In 1920, for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the Transportation Act, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion adopted—pending final results of “ valuation ”—a sum of about 
$18,900,000,000 as representing the value of railroad property at that 
time, this being somewhat (though not much) less than the “ book 
cost” of the properties. This is the only figure of “ value” which 
has yet been stated by the Commission for the railroads as a 
whole and the Commission expressly stated its tentative character 
and its source. Presumably, therefore, the criticism of the “ Pro- 
gressives” is directed against this figure on the ground that, 
measured against the original cost of the properties it is ten bil- 
lions too high. We do not, and apparently cannot, know what the 
“ original cost” of these properties actually was, for it has proved 
impossible to ascertain it. But we do know the facts as to part of 
that “original cost.” Since 1907 no additions have been made to 
book “cost of road and equipment” save under rigid supervision 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the amounts so 
charged since then are actually known. They total in round 
figures to 1920 some six billions of dollars. With regard to this 
amount there can be no question so far as “ original cost” is con- 
cerned. The entire criticism of the “ Progressives” must there- 
fore fall against the figures as they stood before 1907, that is 
against a “ value” in 1907 of some thirteen billions of dollars for 
railroad property at that time. In 1907 the railroads had well over 
220,000 miles of main track fully equipped with terminals and roll- 
ing stock. At thirteen billions of dollars this gave a “value” of 
about $60,000 per mile of main track. Assuming that there was 
ten billions of dollars “overvaluation” in this figure according 
to the “ Progressives’” claim the “true value,” i.e., real “ original 
cost” of the roads in 1907 was about three billions of dollars, or, 
say $15,000 per mile of main track fully equipped with terminals 
and rolling stock! The complete absurdity of such a figure would 
be admitted even by Mr. LaFollette! With Dr. Ryan I assuredly 
need not labor the point. 

The second point is as to the “ethics” of “value” on basis 
of “reproduction cost” and on basis of “original cost” ‘con- 
cerning which Dr. Ryan thinks there are “ good arguments on both 
sides.” I venture to assert that there are good “ethical” argu- 
ments on only one side as the matter stands at present, and I will 
state a case. A community served by a “Public Utility” com- 
pany feels that it is paying too much for service. The utility 
company shows that it is receiving a return of seven per cent on 
the “original cost” of property as shown by its book. The rate 
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of return is admitted to be fair, but the community points out 
that it could reproduce the service rendered by the company by 
investing a total sum of money twenty five per cent less than the 
“original cost” of the Utility Company’s property. The Com- 
munity is perfectly free to undertake to do this; there are no 
agreements which debar it from so doing. Why, then should it 
pay to the Utility Company a return on an investment twenty- 
five per cent greater than is necessary at that time to produce 
the service? What is the “value” of the Utility Company’s prop- 
erty at that time as a basis for “ fair” rates for service? It seems 
to me to be “ethically” clear that things being as they are, the 
“value” is the capital cost of reproducing the service—no more 
and no less. The case I have stated is the case of the railroads, 
only I have placed the shoe on the other foot. Dr. Ryan, of course, 
knows that sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

I may observe, also, that in all cases of “valuation” for rate- 
making purposes the courts have sustained in one form or another 
the principle of “ reproduction cost” as the controlling principle— 
inconvenient as it is—precisely because it is ethical. 

The “principle” of “original cost” is not a principle at all, 
it seems to me, but I agree with Dr. Ryan in regarding it as the 
most desirable expedient in the case of public-utility companies 
by reason of the great difficulty in ascertaining “reproduction 
costs.” It must, however, be a stipulated condition. In the case 
of the railroads we must get a starting point, after which I would 
favor “original cost” (under regulation) as the norm. May I re- 
mind Dr. Ryan that it was the “ Progressives” who initiated the 
“valuation process” and were very insistent upon “ reproduction 
cost” as the norm of value or at least as the determining factor. 
That was, no doubt, when they thought they were brewing the 
sauce for a goose. 

Mt. Vernon. Tuomas F. Wooptock. 
Constructive Political Action 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” The good old slogan, 
trite though it sounds will bear continued repetition. In these United 
States the people form an easy-going body. This is due, no doubt, 
to the knowledge that it has the instrument of political reforma- 
tion in its own hands. When an emergency, local or national, is 
over, the sub-conscious knowledge is there however, that we have 
the remedy in our possession, if we choose to act. 

The coal problem is the outstanding exception to this rule. It 
presents a national problem of grave magnitude, though the citi- 
zen who through absence or other cause escaped last winter’s ex- 
perience, and consequent personal contact with the problem, would 
never come to this conclusion from perusal of the current press. 
To be sure there is an occasional reference made to the Federal 
Coal Commission but precious little as to its current findings. 
And of course the various press correspondents in Washington and 
elsewhere are checking up on these findings since the Committee is 
headed up by a man and engineer of national reputation, John Hays 
Hammond. No, for once the people have not forgotten, and the 
question asked frequently by the man in the street is: “ Why this 
policy of silence on the part of the press as to the national or rather 
governmental attitude toward this vital commodity?” 

The public notes also that its legislators, city, State and Federal 
are not specially worrying themselves. On the contrary construc- 
tive effort is sometimes impeded as in the case of the Governor’s 
Council of Massachusetts holding up the coal investigating commit- 
tee in that State, in the latter’s proposed and necessary trip to the 
coal-mining area on the ground that it would be a “ junket” trip! 
There are a few notable exceptions so rare that they stand out. 
The Boston Post of June 11 carried the following item: 

Declaring that our own desperate need of anthracite coal mined 
in this country requires the placing of an embargo upon its 
further exportation, Congressman John Jacob Rogers of Lowell, 
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Mass., in a letter to John Hays Hammond of the United States 
Coal Commission just made public, shows that during the acute 
famine last winter, fifty per cent more anthracite was shipped 
to Canada than during the corresponding period of the previous 
year when there was no coal shortage. Two and one-half million 
tons of anthracite were exported to Canada during the seven 
months ending April 30, 1923 at a time when New England partic- 
ularly felt the shortage with cruel severity, as compared with 
1,785,000 tons during the corresponding period of 1921-22. Congress- 
man Rogers declares that the people don’t understand the situa- 
tion, “and” he adds “I don’t understand it either.” He further 
points out that New England has not forgiven the national ad- 
ministration “for the lack of policy which resulted in the short- 
age, high prices and desperate suffering during the extreme 
months of winter.” Congressman Rogers alludes to his own 
futile efforts to secure the passage of an Embargo Act through 
Congress and to his emphatic representations to President Hard- 
ing, the Federal Fuel Distributor and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and declares he will continue his efforts in the future. 

Needless to say the above is a bit enlightening as well as dis- 
illusioning to the citizens of New England who are thankful in- 
deed to be informed accurately on these grave matters of 
national policy. That administrative bodies that are paid to pro- 
mote intelligently and, as far as in them lie, adequately guard the 
public welfare should thus stand revealed will no doubt stimulate 
the citizens out of their customary lethargy. If it will do this it 
will have accomplished untold good! One thing is certain: the 
housewives of New England whose little ones shivered during the 
past winter will not forget. ; 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” An indignant and 
amazed population is now in that state of mind expressed in the 
words: “a plague on both your houses,” and constructive political 
action is not being sought in either direction! Whether it is a 
transient mood or one that will address itself sternly to the 
problems presented is a question. Of one fact the citizens are 
assured: if incompetents are permitted to prey on public funds 
in exchange for that brand of public service exposed by Con- 
gressman Rogers the citizens have no “kick coming.” Their votes 
have established the machinery which functions thus. The shackles 
are of their own forging. 

Finally the sooner men and women get a solid and tenacious 
hold of the idea of delegated power, the American Constitution 
idea, in this matter of city, State and Federal government, just 
that much sooner shall their ballot be exercised intelligently and 
conscientiously in electing statesmen as opposed to politicians 
and timeservers. Economics is today rather closely identified 
with the ballot. And whether we like it or not, it—economics— 
dogs our every step, since the primal needs of food shelter, cloth- 
ing, heat, light, transportation and education must be reckoned 
with! We can all remember when the subject occupied a nominal 
place in college curricula where it was dealt with as mote or 
less of an abstraction. Not so today when the man in the street 
is talking economics! Needless to say that without guiding prin- 
ciples, confusion of thought with consequent unrest is the end 
result of these social phenomena, an end-result that - constitutes 
a most happy hunting ground for the demagogue. What are we 
doing about it? In the words of Dr. Culemans “ Education for the 
Workers” (see America, Nov. 4, 1922) is the paramount need of 
our era. Yet sad to say that outside of a few parishes where 
Religious Orders conduct colleges, there is not an American 
diocese today where Father Culeman’s idea is being translated into 
dynamic action. The mustard-seed parable does not seem popular 
here for some reason, and yet the Church in these United States, 
as indeed everywhere, is an illustration of mustard-seed growth! 

An informed educated, education sui generis, citizenry is the 
bulwark of Church and State. It is time that Workers Civic Inst#- 
tutes on the regional plan sprang up in our land under the aegis 
of that commission whose authority is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting: “Go ye and Teach.” 

Boston. A. O’Brien. 
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A Deal in Principles 
HE American correspondent of the London Observer 
hastens to assure the readers of that journal that 
the Volstead act was never intended to interfere with the 
inalienable right of an Englishman to enjoy his bottle of 
port at sea. That the hardy sons of Britannia, who rules 
the waves, are now forced to cross these same waves with- 
out so much as a drop of the liquor which cheers the heart, 
is an unhappy condition which he attributes wholly to the 
insistence of a few extremists. It is comforting to hear 
this excuse, even though we are quite aware that it is 
not true. As we now know, the factions whose work cul- 
minated in the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
act, intended to ban liquor not only in the United States, 
but, ultimately, throughout the world, and they justi- 
fied their purpose by asserting that the use of alcoholic 
liquor for any purpose was sinful. Taking their profes- 
sions at face value, they were engaged not in a political 
but a moral crusade. 

Nearer the truth than the paragraphs of this Ameri- 
can correspondent, are some unflattering observations in 
the Manchester Guardian. After recalling the fact that 
the Prohibition movement always professed to be a’ move- 
ment in the interests of a purer morality, the editor asks 
if it is now intended to “ make a deal in principles” by 
allowing British ships to possess liquor, even when in 
American ports, provided that Great Britain agrees to 
recognize “the twelve-mile limit.” “ We cannot follow 
the Anti-Saloon mind,” he writes. “If it is immoral 
to bring in liquor under seal, why does it become moral 
when the American right to search vessels is extended 
from three to twelve miles?” As yet, there seems to be 
no disposition on the part of Great Britain to grant this 
extension in return for what, in the eyes of many Prohibi- 
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tionists, is a permission to engage in a morally indefensible 
trade. There is, however, a great disposition on the part 
of Englishmen and other foreigners who have come in 
contact with our prohibition legislation in its latest devel- 
opments, to wonder how far these developments have been 
brought about by ethical considerations. 

It is highly improbable that hostilities between the 
United States and Great Britain, or any other country, 
will follow the attempt to enforce what the Supreme Court 
has ruled to be the intent of the Volstead act. Yet it should 
not be forgotten that it is neither wise nor prudent to 
insist upon retaining legislation which while correcting 
no real evil, gives occasion for discord by imposing a local 
sumptuary enactment upon foreign ships in American 
ports. 

A Prophetess and the Towner Bill 

ITH complete assurance Miss Charl Williams an- 

nounces that the fight for the creation of a Fed- 
eral Department of Education is now at an end. Congress, 
she is sure, will not dare resist “the overwhelming de- 
mand ” which has come from every part of the country. As 
a campaigner of wide and varied experience, Miss Will- 
iams knows the necessity of maintaining her followers in 
a state of confidence. Probably she is not as sure of the 
result as she could wish to be, but when leaders concede 
defeat, disheartened followers make it certain. 

It cannot have escaped Miss Williams and her asso- 
ciates in the National Education Association, that the 
Towner-Sterling bill has not received the welcome which 
its avowed purposes would seem to merit. Introduced 
nearly five years ago as a measure to foster public edu- 
cation, it has never been reported by the committee to 
which it was referred, although a number of public 
hearings, attended almost exclusively by the friends of the 
bill, have been held. For at least four years, an unre- 
mitting campaign has been conducted in nearly every State 
in the Union, but this campaign seems to have had little 
effect in checking the increase in the number of the bill’s 
active and intelligent opponents. Sustained by no organi- 


zation, but speaking simply as American citizens, these 


men and women have also set forth their reasons for be- 
lieving the proposed measure to be in conflict not only 
with the truest welfare of the local schools, but also 
with principles that are essential to our constitutional form 
of government. It is wholly unreasonable to think that 
such men as the Presidents of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Columbia and Illinois with Deans West of Princeton, Sut- 
ton of Texas, and Burris of Cincinnati, are “ opposed to 
public education,” or that they are wilfully blind to the 
alleged merits of the plan of promoting the welfare of the 
schools by creating a Federal Secretary. As is clear from 
their arguments, they oppose the bill not because they be- 
lieve that it would help public education but because they 
are convinced that, by bringing the local schools under 
the control of a centralized bureaucracy, such legisla- 
tion would harm it. Among the latest of these opponents 
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is former Governor Lowden, who in his address at Coving- 
ton to the Kentucky Bar Association, stressed the danger 
of further absorption by Washington of functions which 
belong to the States. 

It would be dangerous, however, to conclude with Miss 
Williams, that the fight is at an end. If the bill were sub- 
mitted to the sober and competent judgment of Congress, 
with all its implications of Federal bureaucracy fully un- 
derstood, and with appeals to sectional and religious 
bigotry ruled out, defeat would be certain. While the 
task which confronts the.opponents of the Towner-Sterl- 
ing plan is not easy, as the campaign of enlightenment goes 
forward it will become lighter. Fortunately, the discus- 
sions of the last few years have aroused thousands to a 
realization of the dangerous possibilities of the attempt 
to center in Washington control of the local schools. Next 
to Federal control of religion, nothing could be more 
repugnant to the principles of the Constitution, and the 
unbroken tradition of our people. 


A Peace Prize 

HE press has been very much exercised over a peace- 
prize offer. It means a handsome financial reward 

for the winner and incidentally peace for the world. It 
differs from the Nobel award as it envisions the future 
in a practical, concrete way. It really is a splendid idea, 
this giving a good monetary return for a plan that will 
make the world a fit place to live in. Governments have 
awarded honors to men who have devised new means 
of destruction. Now a private citizen promises to honor 
in a substantial way the man or woman who thinks out a 
constructive idea that will stabilize the peace of the world. 

It need hardly be said that the winner of the peace 
prize will have to be brave enough to strike at the roots 
of war. There can be no temporising, no compromising. 
Facing the fact that mankind has waged war since men 
first threw stones at each other, the deviser of a peace 
plan that is going to amount to something must be pre- 
pared to upset some very old notions. One of the oldest of 
these notions is that the nation that has the biggest force 
is the most secure, and that it can in its might and power 
safeguard the peace of the world. Now this idea of force 
is never put bluntly. It is called the balance of power 
sometimes, and sometimes it is called world leadership. But 
stripped of diplomatic language it means one big nation 
with a big stick that will be the policeman of the world. It 
must be struck at and destroyed, for, in a sentence, it means 
the rule of force. 

How very strange that in all the press comment on 
the peace prize nobody has mentioned the fact that the 
force idea has been struck at already, and that a truly 
constructive peace plan has been formulated and its prin- 
ciples are as unassailable today as they were on the day 
when they were first uttered. It was August 1, 1917, 
when the civilized nations were engaged in the game of 
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mutual destruction that Benedict XV addressed their 
leaders. He did not have a peace award in view but he 
had the welfare of a warcrazed world at heart. 

First of all [he said ] as a fundamental principle moral right 
must be substituted for the material force of arms. Out of this 
shall arise a just agreement for simultaneous and reciproca! 
diminution of armaments, according to rules and guarantees to 
be laid down hereafter, without impairing however the force 
needed for the maintenance of public order in each State. In 
place of armed force should be substituted the noble and peace- 
ful institution of arbitration according to regulations to be made 
and penalties to be imposed upon any State which might refuse 
either to submit a national question to such a tribunal or to 
accept its decision. 

Once the supremacy of right has been established, all obstacles 
to means of communication between peoples would disappear; 
the true liberty and community of the seas would be assured by 
rules to be established later, a consummation which would help 
to do away with the present numerous causes of conflict as well 
as open new sources of prosperity and progress. 

Moral right in place of force, arbitration instead - of 
armaments, freedom of the seas substituting for undersea 
craft and aeroplanes. Surely this is a peace plan that is 
worthy to compete for the prize that is to make the world 
a place fit to live in. Has the press forgotten the Papal 
plan? Maybe it has, for the plan is six years old and the 
press, like the world, forgets quickly. 


Unions, True and False 
T was not an exceedingly wise father who on leaving 
for his office on Saturday morning, said to his wife, 
“Tell Johnny to cut the grass, if he feels like it,” and 
then added; “ Tell him, too, he had better feel like it be- 
fore I get home.” But this same method of at once allow- 
ing and determining a choice, is precisely that of the em- 
ployer of labor who tells his men, “ Join a union, if you 
feel like it,” and then warns them, “ But you had better 
not feel like it.” In practise, this unwise method, which 
is becoming common among a certain group of employers, 
is a denial of the right of the workers to organize. Not, 
perhaps, that the warning is given in explicit terms. Some- 
times it is issued in the form of an invitation to join a 
nondescript organization to which, with unusual ac- 
curacy, the public has given the name “the company 
union.” 

When Leo XIII, wrote his great Encyclical “On the 
Condition of the Working-classes,” he was at pains to 
vindicate the right of any individual to join with his fel- 
lows for the promotion of their common geod. It was 
the natural tendency of man, the Pontiff wrote, to dwell 
in society, and to enter into “ lesser societies ” for the pur- 
pose of giving effect and stability to private ends. Since 
to enter into these lesser societies was “ the natural right 
of man,” not even the State might forbid them “ absolutely 
and as such.” The Pontiff was, of course, aware that men 
frequently form associations for the promotion of aims 
wrong in themselves, or, for the time, incompatible with 
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the general welfare. Over these societies the State had 
power ; in fact, it was the duty of the State to suppress 
them. But with the general principle that the workingman 
had a right which the State could not destroy, of entering 
into associations to secure by fit and proper means respect 
for the rights which pertained to him as a worker, the 
Pontiff expressed his complete sympathy. 

Much of what Leo wrote on this theme must now seem 
obsolete, since today there is no one of prominence in the 
social or political world who will openly deny this right 
of the worker. They admit, with Leo, that he may law- 
fully organize to protect his interests, but the admission is 
made with a difference. The Pontiff vindicated the right 
to enter into free and untrammeled associations. Several 
of the great corporations now take the position that the 
only labor-organization which can protect the worker’s 
interests properly is the organization which they them- 
selves control, and they prove this contention by refusing 
to deal with any organization which is put beyond their 
control. It is not difficult to see that a “union” of this 
kind is no union at all, but an association which makes any 
lasting solution of the labor-problem impossible. 
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Since each stands in need of the other, capital and labor 
should not be enemies, but the unfortunate fact at the 
present moment is a bold denial of what should be. There 
are exceptions, but, as a rule, workers and employers do. 
not foregather as the lamb and the lion of prophecy. In 
some instances, the worker is almost forced to take an atti- 
tude that is hostile; in fewer instances, capital has a 
just complaint against labor. But in any case, it is folly 
to think that the worker will be content with what he be- 
lieves to be a “ fake” union, and it is rank injustice to 
force him, under pain of dismissal, to join an association 
which, in his judgment, does not truly represent him, or 
to forbid him to join a union which he believes to be wholly 
devoted to his interests. The suspicion which attaches 
to the “company union” is usually justified. An asso- 
ciation subsidized by the employer, holding its meeting 
and electing its officers at call of the employer and under 
his auspices, is not apt to present the case of the worker 
with force or intelligence. It is a packed court, a bribed 
jury, the practical denial of a natural right, and a most 
dangerous obstacle in the already difficult path which 
leads to social justice. 


Literature 


Some Aspects of Carlyle’s Prose 
N reading Carlyle, one often feels such a sense of change 
and freshness as one experiences in turning from city 
parks to the wild grandeur of the mountains. As a stylist, 
the gruff philosopher holds a distinct position in English 
letters. With the ordinary forms of prose he was far 
from being pleased. He seems to have believed that the 
fonts of inspiration and originality were running dry in 
the language. He wanted less uniformity, less obedience 
to mere esthetics, more independence, more brilliance and 
dash. He believed that thought was considerably refracted 
in its passage through conventional prose styles, that its 
glow and individuality were lost. He felt a strong desire 
to erect a new literary mint; and so he dignified slang as 
readily as he modernized archaisms, while he invested even 
his eccentricities with a charm. Some of his works are 
among the most cogent proofs that le style c’est Vhomme. 
His own style is accordingly informed with the magic of 
an independent personality. It is bold and original, never 
halting, feeble or amateurish. It is free and direct, free 
from the labor of polishing Ciceronian periods, free from 
the worry of introducing figures of speech with nicety and 
accuracy. 

Carlyle, the philosopher, is, indeed, often a literary 
libertine breaking loose from the exacting regulations of an 
académie francaise. He attends far more to clearness and 
emphasis than to grammar, more to his impetuous thoughts 


than to the restraints of style. In his pages there is often 
a tendency to profuseness or prolixity—to a prolixity, how- 
ever, which is always explanatory. He delights in dis- 
cussing his subject from every point of view, in being ex- 
haustive without being fastidious regarding language or 
metaphors. His manner is syllogistic rather than en- 
themematic. 

Nevertheless, he takes the greatest care to sweeten his 
logic with an unexpected humor. When he has induced 
us to follow his enunciation of some truth, like the eternity 
or indestructibility of justice, he loves to become a 
Democritus, and laughs away with us at “ Morrison’s 
Pill,” “ Five-point Charter,” “ Laws of Sham,” “ Devil’s 
Laws,” and “ Red Tape.” Humor is, indeed, among the 
chief marks of his style. The reader may not remember 
the “ baking” a dandy got. “Or what kind of baking 
was it this other brother mortal got? Elegant Vacuum, 
serenely looking down upon all Plenums and Entities as 
low and poor to his serene Chimeraship and Nonentity 
laboriously attained! Heroic Vacuum inexpugnable, while 
purse and present conditions of society hold out, curable 
by no hellebore. The doom of Fate was, Be thou a dandy! 
Have thy eyeglasses, opera-glasses, thy Long-Acre cabs 
with white-breeched tiger, thy yawning impassivities, fix 
thyself in dandyhood undeliverable—it is thy doom.” 
(“ Past and Present.”) 

Quanquam ridentem dicere verum Quid vetat? Carlyle’s 
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humor was however more cultivated than spontaneous, 
sometimes out of place and often irreverent. With this 
tendency to humor are closely connected his very defects. 
At times he is an Aristophanes, where he should be a 
Socrates. There is a rhapsodist’s rush and glow in his 
limitless vocabulary, where a dignified reticence would be 
more convincing. Occasionally, indeed, there is a want of 
dignity in his manner, which approaches vulgarity, and this 
failing is never more in evidence than when cynicism or 
prejudice distorts his logic, or embitters his feelings. 

No aspect of his writing is more deserving of special 
study than his historical style. He has a good deal in 
common with Herodotus, and delights in telling a story. 
He often interludes history with the novel. His chapter 
on “ the Insurrection of Women ” in the “ French Revolu- 
tion,” on “ the menads,” in no way necessary in a history, 
would be admirable in a novel. He gives us the poetry 
as well as the prose of human effort, the diary of a Pepys 
as well as the philosophy of a Thucydides. Knowing the 
truth of his own words that “ not this man or that man, but 
all men make mankind and their united tasks the tasks of 
mankind,” he lets us look not only into the plans and 
intrigues of the leaders in the different scenes of the 
French Revolution, but also into the thoughts and passions 
of the “ many-headed multitude,” and accordingly he tries 
to make his works take the place of the cinematograph 
representation, when he describes the chaotic movements of 
Parisians during the uncertain days of the Revolution. 

Not infrequently his writing becomes a sort of historical 
pageant. Before us pass “solid Dutch-built Petion,” 
“ Abbe Maury tough, dogmatic, long of wind,” “ Cice- 
ronian Pathetic Cazales,” “great Siéyes, aloft, alone, 
sniffing with ineffable serenity,” and Mirabeau, as he says 
“in a honeyed tone, I wait, Messieurs, till these amenities 
be exhausted,” till he is charged with the violation of the 
whole Deealogue. 

In moments of humor, Carlyle shows us the ephemerai 
as well as the great characters strutting their hour on tle 
stage. One feels inclined to draw a picture or a cartoon, 
as an old Foulon, who would send the people to graze in 
the fields, is hurried before us to the lamppost “ with an 
emblematic bundle of grass on his back, and a garland of 
thistles round his neck.” Had the portraits of some char- 
acters in the “French Revolution” been destroyed, it 
would be possible by means of Carlyle’s descriptions to 
make tolerable pictures of such men as “ sea-green 
Robespierre,” libertine Mirabeau, and infernal Hébert. 

If Garlyle were to frame a system of ethics, he would 
probably make sincerity a virtue. From his sincerity 
arises a tendency towards a Homeric repetition. The same 
thought may recur several times in the same page, but the 
recurrence is no idle toying with words—it is a teacher’s 
effort to deepen the impression on a pupil. 

He cared as little for the condensation of a Tacitus as 
for the ornate periods of a Livy. Macaulay would rewrite 
a chapter ten times to perfect a simile. Carlyle would 
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strengthen a weak simile by hali-a-dozen new illustra- 
tions. He may be open to the charge of verbiage, but it 
is the verbiage Newman approves of in a famous passage. 

Nevertheless, in a style like Carlyle’s there are several 
pitfalls, which probably account for the failure of those 
who tried to imitate him. In such a style there is consider- 
able danger of forgetting the gravity and dignity which 
should ennoble serious composition, and of lapsing into an 
indecorous familiarity which is suitable only in ephemeral 
comedy. To write about the heartrending scenes in Paris 
during the Revolution in the manner of Aristophanes’ 
“Frogs” and “ Knights” is not a commendable feature 
in a great thinker. The reader consequently experiences 
from time to time a feeling of unreality around many pages 
of the philosopher’s characteristic work, and even a sus- 
picion that his subjectivism may have entirely misrepre- 
sented facts. Still there is an undeniable fascination in 
his writing, for there is something like dash in his criticism 
as well as in his vocabulary. In happy moments Carlyle 
must have considered himself a “grand Napoleon” of 
thought looking out with imaginary omniscience at the ways 
and doings of his thoughtless brethren. A characteristic 
egotism surrounds all his philosophy. An usurped in- 
fallibility surrounds all his criticism. And he professes a 
lordly independence of grammarians and linguistic purists. 

PatricK WALSHE, B.A. 


TWO PERSONS 
(Leaving Saint Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York) 
“The stately nave, the gray light as of mist, the scent 
of incense, and the quiet air 
Drew me from out my restless life,—facing the street, 1 
shrink from leaving this, and that red spark hung there; 
And yet between us, you the faithful one; I, in doubting 
reverence, 
There rose a wall, impalpable and dense ; — 
Yes, we were separate! 


“ What came between us in the church? The noonday sun 
changing the dust of streets to diamond sand 
Is not the same as when we entered. Has some unseen hand 
led you to cenacle, radiant with a light that’s not of day? 
You were so near; but suddenly your soul, forgetting me 
went far away, 
While I could only try to read your heart—and wait. 


“What, painting peace upon your face, has made you dif- 

ferent 

From last night on the balcony when silver gleamed upon 
the hills, and winds seemed spent 

And weary with the scent of heliotrope, 
And in the garden viols of our love spoke 

And roses sang? but now you rise to heaven and—I remain 
below.” 


“ That ruby light!” he said, impatient. “ What mystery does it 
hide? 
A symbol of the bleeding wound in your Lord’s side ?— 
More like a little passion flower in bloom! 
It seems to conquer love and life and me!” Still she stood, 
enwrapt. “Follow Our Lord into the Upper Room,” 
She said, “ sit with Saint John and Peter. You shall know.” 


Maurice Francis EGAN. 
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REVIEWS 


Hunting a Hair Shirt and Other Spiritual Adventures. By 
Aine Kumer. New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

Mrs. Kilmer’s admirers who have known her through her 
charming verse are here invited to estimate how “a practical and 
not an academic mother” appears in “a book of grave nonsense 
and lighthearted philosophy.” There are eleven samples of the 
ingenious theories held in this new field of effort. Of these it is 
perhaps in “A Study in Economy,” “On Works of Reference” 
and “ The Helplessness of Adults” that she will please best those 
who have found delight and profit in the quaint humor and tender- 
ness of her poems. This slender volume inspires the hope of 
further essays in the art of adding savor to the humdrum of the 
daily wanderings along life’s highway. T. F. M. 





Old Testament Law for Bible Students. By Rocer SHERMAN 
Gaver, A. M., Attorney-at-Law. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This manual presents the explicit legislation of the Old Testa- 
ment grouped in analytic form, as in ordinary codes of law. 
Though it furnishes a fairly serviceable index to the principal 
passages where any given point is treated in the Mosaic Law, it 
gains little from some of its introductory historical paragraphs, 
where paths are left open to serious errors in biblical science 
which are neither endorsed nor disavowed. Moreover, the Well- 
hausen-Driver method of assigning each verse of the Pentateuch 
to an imaginary documentary source may be well enough as a 
current fad, but such conjectures add nothing to solid information. 
If the purely textual portion of this manual had taken as its in- 
troduction the work of an English lawyer—Winer’s “ Pentateuchal 
Studies "—it might have had sounder value. W. H. McC. 





A History of Ancient Greek Literature. _By Harorp N. 
Fow.er, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

This revision marks the coming of age of Professor Fowler’s 
eminently useful manual. Discoveries of papyri have enabled the 
author to enrich the first edition of his book. A change of view 
among not a few scholars about the Homeric question is re- 
flected here. Not that Professor Scott’s fearlessness is emulated, 
but the unity of the poems is conceded after a fashion. The 
work is thoroughly comprehensive for its bulk, and a sound sense 
of preportion allots entire chapters to important writers. The 
bibliography and other supplementary information is most satisfy- 
ing. While praising heartily the treatment of the Greek Fathers, 
we are puzzled to see the title of “saint” given only to St. John 
Chrysostom. For Catholics Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
are ecclesiastical writers, but not “ Fathers.” Saints Athanasius, 
Basil, the two Gregories and Cyril of Alexandria—as his name- 
sake of Jerusalem—are “ Fathers” and “ Doctors” of the Church. 

T. A. B. 


Thy Love and Thy Grace. An Eight Days’ Retreat for Religious. 
By Curnsert Lartey, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $2.00. 

These pages may be found useful for spiritual reading, but as 
an interpretation and practical application of “The Spiritual 
Exercises” they leave very much to be desired. Thus, for in- 
stance, the fundamental considerations on the “ End of Man” and 
the “Use of Creatures,” while not omitted, are presented in so 
dilute a solution as to be hardly recognizable, and the highly 
important reflections on the “Classes of Men” and the “ Degrees 
of Humility” are compressed into a single meditation. The result 
is not satisfactory. No one striving after perfection will long 
continue in that state if he does not understand what is meant by 
the “ Third Degree,” aithough it is not necessary, of course, that 
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he know it under that precise name. Hence its high place in the 
religious life, but we greatly fear that, as explained by Father 
Lattey it will be at once rejected as visionary and unreal. Again, 
it is difficult to understand why the “ Election” is assigned to the 
“Second Day” when St. Ignatius supposes that it will ordinarily 
follow the “Kingdom of Christ,” the “Two Standards,” the 
“ Three Degrees” and the customary meditations of the “ Second 
Week.” Finally, since, as retreat-masters know, it is never easy 
to cover the ground mapped out in “ The Spiritual Exercises” in 
eight days, the meditations on the “Holy Family” and the “ Sacred 


Heart,” while good in themselves, seem out of place. 
P. L. B. 





Lord Northcliffe, A Memoir. By Max Pemserton. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $3.50. 

Max Pemberton has written a very interesting biography of a 
very interesting character. No matter what the reader’s views may 
be of the constant strain of eulogy running through this volume 
there is a compelling interest in the fact content that makes the 
book readable. For Northcliffe was a figure in English life. He 
broke into journalism in his youth and upset the traditional theories 
of Fleet Street. He became the greatest newspaper proprietor 
in Europe and personally directed his great machine for what 
he believed was for the best interests of England and incidentally 
of the other nations. During the war he was ceaseless in his 
work for the Allied cause. His methods were opposed by many. 
His patriotism called into question, he went ahead undisturbed in 
his policy, and at least among friends he vindicated himself. 

If there is one thing that stands out in Northcliffe’s life it is 
fearlessness. Once convinced of the value of an idea he went 
to its execution without counting the costs to himself, or to his 
reputation. He was keenly alive to every new mechanical develop- 
ment, was eager to back every novel invention. It may be said 
that joined to his fearlessness was a vivid interest in modern life. 
Like every ultra-modernist he was too impatient with the past. 
He missed much of the present that he loved so intensely for he 
failed to appreciate the link that binds century with century. A 
keen analyst would find many shortcomings in a character as re- 
markable as Northcliffe’s. Max Pemberton does not show them. 
He writes an appreciation of an intimate friend and certainly 
writes well. As a sincere appreciation, his book is of value. Other 
writers will deal with the same interesting subject and a more 
complete picture of the man who held center stage during an 
important period in English political life will be revealed. G.C. T. 


The Genius of America. Studies in Behalf of the Younger Gen- 
eration. By Sruart P. SHerman. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

Each succeeding group of elders usually considers the younger 
generation a turbulent set, somewhat iconoclastic and decidedly 
self-willed. But Professor Sherman, though not an elder, charges 
the present conspicuous “young people,” many of whom have 
outgrown their youth, with open rebellion against decency, which 
they call Puritanism, and the welfare of our country, which they 
call Democracy. In the title chapter, he formulates the position of 
the younger generation thus: “It is the main function of art 
to deny what it is the main function of truth, morals and democ- 
racy to affirm.” In the following chapters he attacks this target 
in a brisk, humorous but inconsequential manner, and appeals 
for a return to the orthodox and traditional view of the func- 
tion of art. He glorifies what he conceives to be the spirit of 
Puritanism, misunderstands the Catholic viewpoint, roundly con- 
demns social mannerisms which he calls morality, wants a 
superior class in a State University democracy, and defends “ serv- 
ice” in art. In general, Professor Sherman takes as his theme 
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the influence of our artists on our country and its destiny. To 
them must ultimately be traced the traits, the personality, the 
direction of the nation. “The master writers may not in any par- 
ticular crisis determine the national action taken by the officials 
in charge of the political government. What they do determine 
is the national character, which, in the long run, is a far more 
important object to determine than any particular, so called national 
act.” The ideal of Professor Sherman seems to be that art 
should beautify our commercialism, without being dominated by it 
Whatever objections may be urged against the author’s theories, 
they are far safer, saner and more moral than the false leads offered 
to the younger generation by the George Moore-Dreiser-Spingarn 
group. | a } A 


Sketches from a Library Window. By Bast ANDERTON, 
M.A. New York: D. Appleton & Co., $3.00. 

The essays that make up the collection of sketches which Mr. 
Anderton has given to the public are sufficiently varied to gratify 
the tastes of a multiplicity of readers. The first, entitled “A 
Stoic in His Garden,” gives a brief analysis of Justus Lipsius’ 
“De Constantia” and a very readable translation of the delight- 
ful garden episode that occurs at the beginning of the second 
book of the treatise. The short biography of Lipsius that fol- 
lows is a sympathetic study of the Louvain scholar, and was writ- 
ten over eight years ago at a time when the eyes of the world 
were centered on the famous old Belgian university. “The Lure 
of Translation” is an essay to which lovers of the Greek and 
Roman classics will turn eagerly, and not be disappointed. “A 
Gourmand’s Breviary” should be read by every prospective host; 
but what would the prohibitionists say of the following rhapsody 
on wine: “It is the companion of our life, the consoler of our 
chagrins, the ornament of our prosperity, the chief source of our 
real sensations.” Of coffee—which may soon be in danger of 
the exile that is supposed to be endured by intoxicants—we are 
told: “It is the inspirer of men of letters, the digestive of 
gourmands, and the nectar of all men.” The essay, “ Nature 
and Human Nature,” is a development of an old and familiar 
theme but is somewhat disappointing. The guiding and steadying 
influence of philosophy would have dispelled the vagueness of 
the author’s judgments once he departs from surface com- 
mentaries. “Sir Thomas Browne” is an interesting study, and 
while justly enthusiastic does not fail to deplore the occasional 
carelessness of style and what Coleridge calls the “ hyperlatinism ” 
of the old doctor. Mr. Anderton is keenly appreciative of 
Browne’s deep sense of religious values and his reverence for 
the work and purposes of the Creator, and he dwells fondly on 
the deservedly famous “Religio Medici” and “ Hydriotaphia.” 

i a? 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“Studies.” —In the June Studies there is mental fare, solid and 
varied. Bernard McCartan contributes “A New Currency for the 
Free State” and comments by others follow the article. Father 
Power continues his study on “ Palestinian Customs as IlIlustra- 
ting the Bible.” Reviewing the books “The Second Empire” by 
Philip Guedalla and “Louis Napoleon and the Recovery of 
France” by F. A. Simpson, John M. O’Sullivan writes on Napoleon 
III. The Dutch painter Ardien van de Venne has to himself an 
illustrated article by Thomas Bodkin. T. Corcoran, S.J. writes 
on the teaching of history in the Irish schools, and Michael Tierney 
on “ The Greeks and Ourselves.” William Conner is rescued from 
oblivion by George O’Brien. Thought is brought to bear on two 
questions of the day in the “The Railway Problem” and “An 
International Enquiry Concerning Nationalism” by Edward J. 
Coyne, £.J., and Stephen J. Brown, S.J., respectively. 
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The “Month.” —In the opening contribution to the July Month, 
Father Francis Woodlock outlines the answer to the query, “ Can 
the Anglo-Catholics Unite Christendom?” It is the substance of 
an address he made to the Nicene Society at Oxford. Other at- 
tractive papers are “Some Physical Phenomena of Mysticism” by 
Father Herbert Thurston; “ Ninian Winzet, Priest and School- 
master,” by J. L. Gordon; “ The Need of Sifting Evidence” and 
the usual departments are overflowing with records and comments 
of special and timely interest. 


For Younger Folk.“ The Pussy Cat of the Baby Jesus” 
(Herder, $0.65), is a dainty little story told in verse by Sister M. 
Antony and in picture by Sister Tarcisius. The fragile hold which 
the pictures have on the pages make us fear for their permanence 
when once they come within range of the hands of the little ones 
for whom the book is obviously intended——“ A Knight in Pales- 
tine” (Benziger, $1.25), by Armel O’Connor, embodies the simple, 
faith-inspired musings of a Knight of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Knight Armel O’Connor was with the British army that conquered 
Palestine, and in this book he gives us his pious reflections on the 
various historical places the army occupies as it advances towards 
Jerusalem. The contrasts between the days of the old crusaders 
and the present are well drawn.——“Tom Akerley” (Page, 
$1.65), by T. G. Roberts, is a Canadian story, well told, of an 
aviator who strikes his superior officer for dishonoring his dead 
friend, hops into his machine, and then his adventures begin. In 
the end of course he is exonerated, marries the girl, and lives 
happily ever after——“ Frank Brown, Sea Apprentice” (Dutton, 
$2.50), by Frank T. Bullen, is a chronicle of a boy’s first experi- 
ences at sea. It makes very interesting reading, chock full of in- 
formation and adventure. However it is intensely British, and un- 
favorable comparisons are made between the English and Amer- 
ican methods of running a ship——‘ Comrades of the Rolling 
Ocean” (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00), is a story of the deep by Ralph 
D. Paine. When Mr. Paine writes of the sea we always look 
for something extra, and once more we are not disappointed. 
In this book we have a story of our merchant marine, an intimate 
story that arouses the age-long urge in the heart of many a young 
man to follow the ways of the sea. 





Theatricals.—“ A Catalog and Review of Plays for Amateurs” 
(Loyola University Press, $2.50), by Cecilia M. Young, is a long 
desired and most valuable list of plays suitable for every occasion 
in life. The arrangement is convenient and the comments made 
are, for the most part, reliable. Some plays are recommended, 
however, which one would not care to see in a Catholic Little 
Theater. In general, the plays of Anatole France, Ibsen, Oscar 
Wilde and Maeterlinck, would be out of place, and in particular 
“Mrs. Temple’s Telegram,” “Suppressed Desires,” “ Torches,” 
“The Hundredth Trick” and “ Deburan,” are for various reasons 
considerably below the Catholic ideal. Aside from these questions 
of taste, this list is superior to any thus far published——* Con- 
temporary One-Act Plays” (Scribner’s, $2.00), by Roland Lewis, 
is an excellent selection of well known one-act plays. Drawing 
for his material on a dozen different nationalities, he offers the 
student opportunity for interesting comparisons. The introduction, 
a brief essay on one-act play technique, is enlightening-——“* Ten 
Minutes by the Clock” (Doran, $1.50), by Alice C. D. Riley, 
“Three to Make Ready” (Doran, $1.50), by Louise A. Garnett, 
are two little volumes of plays for children, containing, besides 
the title plays, wondrous things like “Tom Piper and the Pig,” 
“The Blue Prince” and “Hilltop.” They are delightful bits of 
nursery romance———‘“ Dr. Johnson,” a play (Atlantic Monthly 
Press, $3.50), by A. Edward Newton, Esq. Most people of literary 
taste, who do not find Dr. Johnson a bore, are greatly devoted to 
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his memory. There seems to be no middle ground. Mr. Newton 
is a frank devotee and writes most charmingly for those of the 
cult. In this excellent bit of closet drama, it could never be pro- 
duced successfully, the massive old lexicographer and the brilliant 
coterie that surrounded his later years become our intimates. For 
the most part the dialogue is actually transplanted from biographies 
and eighteenth century literature; while this fact removes all pos- 
sibility of any real drama in the play, it adds immeasurably to the 
pleasure that a real Johnsonian will derive from the play. 


Fiction.—* Castle Conquer” (Macmillan, $2.00), by Padraic 
Colum, is a story of modern Ireland. It is regrettable that an 
artist of his power makes the most important element in his tale 
depend upon a common law marriage. A love that might easily 
have been the purest and noblest is turned into an elemental 
passion. Nor is there the excuse of ignorance as both hero and 
heroine knew the right and chose the wrong. Colum is a fine 
example of an author with power and training, choosing pagan 
ideals and leaving the ideals of truth neglected and ignored 
While there is humor and pathos, fine turn of phrase, and splendid 
description in the book, “ Castle Conquer” leaves the reader dis- 
appointed and for the most part disgusted. 

“ Annette and Bennett” (Seltzer, $2.00), by Gilbert Cannan, is a 
novel that has an English setting, a great deal of dialogue and no 
plot worthy of the name. There is nothing in it remarkable enough 
to class it above the general run of indifferent fiction that is ap- 
pearing regularly. 

“Mr. Podd” (Macmillan, $2.00), by Freeman Tilden, is a cure, 
not only for a dull afternoon but for a lot of the fads and fancies 
now disturbing the general welfare. It takes a skilfully selected 
collection of freak panaceas and laughs them into the discard. 
Through this genial disintegration of the fallacies of the Ideal 
Communistic State there runs a thread of romance leading to the 
happy ending. One character, however, might have been left o:t 
to the advantage of the rest. 


English Varia.—Muna Lee in “ Sea-Change”’ (Macmillan, $1.50), 
sings of love and flowers and rain and song in poems that some- 
times ring with exquisite music or throb with a poignant tender- 
ness. The free verse of the volume is not so good; the sonnets 
are better, and in the little rhymed lyrics, Miss Lee is at her best. 
——To those who had supposed that science is the antithesis of 
poetry, “ Star-Songs and Atom Dances” (Four Seas), by William 
Earl Hill, will give pause. Here are poems entitled “ The Boulder 
of Gneiss,” “ The Song of the Spectroscope,” “ Psychology,” “ The 
Song of Machinery,” “ Time,” “ Space,” “ Evolution,” “A Modern 
Euclid.” Here and there are lines of real poetic worth, but en- 
thusiasm grows chilled to the freezing point by the false philosophy 
of it all. By a strange paradox there is too much infinity in the 
book, factual evolution is poetized to pantheism, and the glorifica- 
tion of science is pushed to blasphemy.——Into one convenient 
volume, David Harrison Stevens, Ph.D., has put “ Types of Eng- 
lish Drama, 1660-1780” (Ginn, $3.80). Melpomene and Thalia 
duly take the boards, and we are given adequate material for study 
in the plays by Villiers, Etherege, Dryden, Otway, Shadwell, Con- 
greve, Farquhar, Addison, Rowe, Steele, Gay, Fielding, Lillo, Home, 
Goldsmith, Sheridan. It was wise to omit Wycherly and excellent 
to include Home. An appendix of notes, few but helpful, is added. 
——“ The Old Castle and Other Essays” (Macmillan, $3.00), by 
C. T. Winchester, has as its title essay a piece of writing which 
disgraces an otherwise excellent book. Though his style is charm- 
ing throughout, the pictures rich and the literary flavor very real, 
whenever he speaks of anything Catholic this former professor 
of Wesleyan University is as bitter and narrow as an ignorant 
country parson.—“ The Outdoor Man’s Handbook” (Stewart 
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Kidd, $1.50), by H. S. Watson and P. A. Curtis, is a very compre- 
hensive survey of what to do in the great outdoors. The wide 
range of the handbook is worthy of special mention, and the 
chapters on dogs and woodcraft show a deal of technical knowl- 
edge. We feel certain that the most useful addition to the outdoor 
man’s outfit will be the “Outdoor Man’s Handbook.”—In 
“ Wisdom of the Wilderness ” (Macmillan, $1.75), by Charles G. D. 
Roberts, we are introduced to some of the animals of the wilder- 
ness, both birds and beasts, whose names we have barely heard of. 
With gripping interest we follow the struggle for existence, of 
these denizens of unknown places. Those who love the great out- 
doors will eagerly read this book. 
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Education 


But If the Books Should Go? 

DISON has power to stir the imagination. His in- 

ventions have already realized the dreams of past 
ages and fairy-tales assume a degree of possibility for the 
work he has done. Dead, inanimate things of olden legend 
that spoke as humans, seem not so incongruous, now that 
the phonograph preserves for what length of time a record 
may endure, the silver sweetness of a dead singer’s voice, 
or the sounding periods that came from the heights of 
oratory, dead though the orator be. Giants that thundered 
blasts of speech seem vivider to us who have heard the 
megaphone, and the lands of Faérie could scarcely be 
more wondrous fair than the electrical gorgeousness of a 
jeweled arch. Indeed, the fairies themselves trip before 
us and utter their words of woe or weal in the realistic 
talking motion-picture. 

When Edison invents the world accepts and wonders; 
when he speaks it listens and ponders. And but recently 
he spoke words savoring of rodomontade, expressing the 
belief that in twenty years children will be taught through 
motion-pictures and not through books. But if the books 
should go? Imagination capers and fancy pulls the strings. 
Visualizing the event to the full we see a school equipped 
with many projection machines, and not a single book! 


“Backward, turn backward, O Time in thy flight, 
Make me a child again.” 


And a child again in the twenty years hence, returns 
from school, no burden of books to lug along with him. 
A solicitous parent inquires under the evening electric light 
if all the lessons are prepared. “ Get your books,” comes 
insistent from the father. “Oh, we have no books at 
our school, now. Education is given only by movies,” 
Johnny gleefully replies. His morning face on the way 
to school is doubly shining, for he knows that books are 
not on the day’s program. The bespectacled paragon of a 
tender ten years, the beloved vagabond among books, be- 
comes, still bespectacled, not the book-worm at all, but the 
“ movie-bug.” He will know every reel in the school. 
Browsing in the school library becomes obsolete. The three 
R’s perilously hold their own as the expression changes 
to “ reeling, ’riting and ’rithmetic’,” and as the old mode 
of teaching had a way of going in one ear and out the other, 
the newer mode may journey similarly through respective 
eyes. Books had been the great store-house of education, 
but the passing of the book is “ the passing of the buck,” 
and the movies have a mountain weight to sustain. Peer- 
ing over a picture will be much easier than poring over a 
book; and the young idea will shoot a hymn of requiem 
over the books and sing peace to the dead cold ashes, un- 
less, forsooth, some youth of ambition yearns for the printed 
page and defies all rules in the commission of a new crime 
that may be termed “ booklegging.” Schools glorify into 
movie-palaces. Books become taboo, and may be seen by 
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the curious, exhibited in museums as ancient instruments 
which tortured pupils. The nurseries of heaven will be 
here before their time. Shakespeare, who saw everything in 
his infinite genius, saw the present emancipation: “Love 
goes toward love, as schoolboys from their books.” And 
if the books should leave the school, such good parents as 
still hold that education is to be given also at home, alarmed 
at the rapid progresses of the school, may institute the 
movie-education in the home. It is related that St. 
Thomas Aquinas eager for learning from his baby days, 
would be lifted from petulant crying by the mere giving 
to him of a book. Future mothers of budding genius to 
satisfy the ardencies of their offspring for education, will 
upon its crying, turn to the butler or other domestic with 
significance and say : “ Movies, James.” 

But imagination has pulled us from the paths of reason. 
Speculation upon the nature of the subjects thus to be 
taught is rife in the intelligent reader of Edison. It is to be 
admitted, of course, that movies have some teaching power, 
and it will be further conceded that some subjects can 
alone be adequately taught so. An historical event may 
be reproduced upon the screen, and so may the study of 
industrial processes. To see in colored motion the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, to move in picture along that road- 
way of splendor and delight, while the eye drinks in beauty 
as a tonic, sees abysses yawn and leaping cataracts; per- 
haps only the movies can teach an Eastern child the glory 
of the vale, the while he cannot see it in its natural self. 
The waves that plash upon an ocean-beach, the tossing 
deep that rocks leviathans like cradles; perhaps only in 
movies can the grandeur of the seas come home to the in- 
land school child. Events, scenes, manufactures can doubt- 
lessly be so portrayed that the movie-education will sur- 
pass in efficiency what the book could do. 

But true education is not the attainment of a bobbery 
pack of phantasms, but in the incited joy forever of death- 
less thoughts that breed perpetual benediction. The separ- 
ate arts of music, sculpture, painting, literature, best ac- 
complish their end, when, by due effect upon the senses, 
the imagination is aroused, and the intellect is set work- 
ing, and the will responds with noble emotions. The ex- 
pression of art in sound, marble, color, language makes 
for the beauty and the joy of life. It may be conceded 
that a new medium of expression is found in the movies, 
and so more beauty and joy. We hail with acclaim the 
newcomer, “little sister of the arts,” if all this be so; 
and as little sister of the sciences it can surely prove of 
help, giving substantial aid to oral teaching or the book. 
Philosophy need not fear. The logical composition by 
which the icea of being is contracted to its inferiors lies 
beyond the reach of picture and only the most acute 
wording will force consent to it. More than science, more 
than philosophy, literature has suffered in this movie 
business. Already Dickens has been put upon the screen 
and “Lorna Doone” is there, and “ Jane Eyre” and 
“ Silas Marner” and many other classics, till wondering 
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surmise puts itself the query: Can literature be taught 
by the movies? 

Can the thought and emotion of great literature that lie 
potential in the written word, come bounding out when a 
great book is movie-ized? Can pictured story give us all 
the thrilling experience that comes to one “sole sitting 
by the shores of old romance?” Can the onward moving 
plot of tragedy give us the needed pause at just the right 
moment that the finest literary instinct will demand? Can 
the filmed poem teach us how to hang on a sonnet for an 
hour and find it distilling sweetness without end? Can the 
delectable essay be so picturized that the chuckles will 
come? Where in picture will be the potent adequacy of 

“One spring wind unbinds the mountain snow 
And comforts violets in their hermitage ” ? 

Who wil. ever be satisfied that the screen-star equals in 
loveliness the famed mover of a thousand ships, the burner 
of the topless towers of Ilium? Will movie education reach 
to Augustine’s conclusion: “ Incomparably more _ beauti- 
ful is Christian truth than Grecian Helen ” ? 

These are questions. If movies can be so shown that 
thought and emotion will be sure to follow, thought and 
emotion that is more than merely passing, that are con- 
cerned with other than material things, then movies have 
a place in education. They must not, however monopolize 
the classroom. Edison’s gesture of relegation, speeding 
books to exile meets defiant opposition from common-sense 
itself, for the power of language, so natural to man will 
still appeal despite all movies. The young must be taught 
literature and the earlier the better. The movies even for 
those under twenty cannot surely kill it. Books are the 
treasuries of this literature and must still be used. Pic- 
turize the stories of Homer as you will, their strongest 
appeal is still in the old Greek tongue: in that he was 
“grand against the ancient morn,” in that he will be 
grand till all the world is done. Shakespeare lives in 
matchless speech, let movies reproduce the stories with 
whatever skill they may. Macaulay averred that litera- 
ture had saved his life and reason, and books consoled 
John Lancaster Spalding for the world of men. Emerson 
found them the best of things. But if the books should 
go? Caro, L. Bernuarnt, S.J. 


Sociology 
Pleading for the Supreme Court 


ROSE, we are informed on good authority, would 

smell as sweet were it called a thorn. “ Certainly,” 
the pedantic philosopher proclaims, “ Do you not see that 
it has in itself the objective reality of a pleasant odor?” 
Then too it would seem that ideas should be judged in- 
dependently of the person who annunciates them. For ex- 
ample if a radical happens to give expression to: a truth 
or to.a debatable theory, let the statement be considered, 
though not of course the radical. The task is no easy 
one. An interesting test may be made on the quotation that 
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follows. It deals with the recent minimum wage decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court. Strictly it should be judged ac- 
cording to thought only, even though many of us are 
suspicious of all criticisms concerning our highest tribunal. 
“It is not the function of this [the Supreme] Court to 
hold congressional acts invalid simply because they are 
passed to carry out economic views which the court be- 
lieves to be unwise or unsound.” 

But, we immediately insist, let this rash critic of a 
venerable institution answer a few pertinent questions: 
“what does he know of its functions? Is he learned in 
law ? in economics?” “ Yes, he is.” “ Ah, then of course he 
is a college professor! ” “ Well, he was. Lectured on law 
at a reputable Eastern university.” ‘‘ To be sure, he is an 
academic being, a theorizer, at heart, no doubt, a Socialist, 
ready to dynamite our present economic system. How can 
such a one appreciate the unprejudiced mind possessed by 
a justice of the Supreme Court?” “ Your conclusions are 
a bit premature. The gentleman in question was the 
chosen representative of capital on the Labor Board dur- 
ing the war. At present he is the Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court, an ex-President of the United States, 
William Howard Taft, by name.” 

The dialogue is fanciful, hardly so the thought. Inured 
as we are to the volcanic upheavals of reasoning and 
thought in the present cycle, is it not a distinct shock 
to read the forceful, if not personal, dissenting opinion of 
the Supreme Court’s presiding officer? Belonging to a 
conservative generation, most of us had been schooled to an 
all but religious reverence toward the august tribunal. But 
then must not Mr. Taft have been far more deeply in- 
doctrinated? Yet it is doubtful if a severer, though at 
once dignified, criticism has been pronounced on our high- 
est judges. 

Again, the completest divergence between majority and 
minority reports has always been an insoluble conun- 
drum even to the reverent admirer of judicial impartiality. 
Dissenting judges generally give expression to their 
reasons in carefully written papers. This is evidence of 
the thorough arguing pro and con that has had play before 
the bench. It is also an instance of human minds look- 
ing supposedly at the same objective evidence, and yet 
arriving at diametrically opposite conclusions. Surely 
here is a tantalizing fallacy in favor of scepticism. For 
these majority and minority reports are far from mincing 
meanings. With all the urbanity of Austrian diplomatic 
notes in the days of eld, each side expresses the flat denial 
of the other’s logical exactness. When such intellectual, 
highly specialized giants dispute, what can pygmies do but 
doubt? How will a professor of criteriology solve the 
difficulty ? Formerly under the reverential influence of the 
old school, no attempt was made at an answer. Forced 
to do so today whether we care to or not, Mr. Taft’s words 
quoted above offer perhaps the best solution. But would 
they, were they not the words of a Mr. Taft? Would a 
rose by any other name smell as sweet? 
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The now. famous five to four decisions also rankle in 
the souls of present day investigators into the trans- 
cendental wisdom of the Supreme Court. The District 
of Columbia Woman’s Minimum Wage, practically a five 
to four example, and the anti-Child Labor Laws are re- 
cent instances. The modified principle of the hung jury 
should be adopted, we are told. An act of Congress is 
not to be presumed guilty of violating the Constitution 
unless condemned by a seven to two or at least a six to 
three vote. The present form of suffrage gives too much 
power to an individual judge, who by his adverse vote 
may render null and void the demands of the people. 

On the other hand we have always thought that the 
rights guaranteed in the Constitution are so funda- 
mental to democracy that if a new law in the eyes of five 
justices is subversive of liberty, then it should be declared 
null and void. To require six or seven votes would in 
turn be conferring unsafe power upon an individual judge. 
But, replies the new school, the people will have their 
wishes. Let the Supreme Court declare a law invalid 
and forthwith a constitutional amendment in favor of a 
minimum wage or forbidding child labor will be had. Why 
not stop all such agitation and needless expense by limit- 
ing the veto nature of our highest tribunal? This power 
has been gradually arrogated ; the Court is a de facto not 
a de jure ruler over American legislation; it has become a 
legislative, when it should be but a judicial body. Let Con- 
gress then assert itself by deposing the usurper. And the 
old school points out in reply that if a seven to two or a 
nine to nothing decision were rendered against such 
measures as those just instanced, constitutional agitation 
would be had in precisely the same way. Begin to op- 
erate on’ the present functioning of the Court, and you 
will end by burying it. 

In all this turmoil of thought, do not imagine that 
the Traditionalists have not had their severe temptations 
against implicit faith in the Supreme Court. How freely 
they prophesied that nation-wide Prohibition would be 
unhorsed, once the safeguard of all personal liberty and 
privacy of home had officially pronounced sentence! Yet 
we have lived to see that august body upholding the con- 
gressional fiats that a drink of more than one-half of one 
per cent alcohol is intoxicating; that foreign ships may 
not have beverage liquor aboard within our three mile zone 
and it yet remains to be seen whether a doctor may pre- 
scribe the amount of medicinal intoxicant needed by a 
sick though free American citizen. But after recovering 
their composure, the old timers, whose ranks are being 
swelled by many young spirits confident in the abiding 
wisdom of the fathers, will answer: “ Remember you are 
dealing with human institutions. Some imperfection is 
their necessary property, but don’t cut off your nose to 
spite your face. Abide the violence of popular extremism. 
Time will provide the necessary remedy.” 

There does seem to be a common meeting ground though 
for both schools in the appointment of “ socially-minded ” 
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justices. This would leave the present status of the Court 
intact. For whatever may have been the historic unfold- 
ing of finality which that body now possesses, sober- 
minded students of the Republic, native and foreign, ha¥e 
recognised in our system of checks and balances, of vetoes 
and of a bench of last appeal the ultimate barrier against 
possible mob-law on the part of a ruthless majority, tem- 
porarily set on destroying the liberty plighted to the 
humblest citizen of the land. Eternal vigilance can take 
no chances. Dantet M. O’ConneELL, S. J. 


Note and Comment 


Monument of Pius X 
Unveiled 


N the presence of the Holy Father and members of the 
Sacred College, diplomats and the faithful, on the eve 
of the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul, the new statue of 
Pius X was solemnly unveiled in the Vatican Basilica. The 
life-size statue represents the late Pope with arms out- 
stretched in supplication, a beautiful and fitting concept 
for him whose heart was broken with sorrow by the dec- 
laration of the World War. Cardinal Merry del Val, sec- 
retary of State under Pius X officiated at the ceremony and 
rehearsed, as only he is able to do, the chief events of the 
reign of Pius. In reply, his Holiness, after commenting 
on the beauty of the statue, spoke briefly but significantly 
and referred to Pius X as a Father, a Pontiff and a Saint. 
The flowers that are continually heaped upon the tomb of 
Pius, the petition lately made by Bishops of Upper 
Latium, following the example of many Cardinals and 
Bishops, that his cause of canonization be introduced, the 
ever spreacling devotion and love of the faithful, indicate 
that his Holiness merely summarized what the Christian 
world feels about this kindly, gentle, simple but brave 
successor to the See of Peter. 





An Appeal Answered 
by Frederick Ozanam 


HAT the respect and love of the members of the 

St. Vincent de Paul Society towards their founder, 
Frederick Ozanam, is passing to a higher veneration, is 
evidenced by a letter published in the Bulletin of the So- 
ciety, Council of Ireland. The writer, inspired by a com- 
munication which related how a temporal favor had been 
granted through the intercession of Ozanam, determined 
to make a like appeal to him. He wished to sell a large 
estate that was rapidly declining in value without any hope 
of recovery, in a vicinity in which many other properties 
were on the market for sale. This devoted Vincentian, in 
order that the favor, if granted, might be attributed wholly 
and only to Ozanam, told no one of his prayer and made no 
efforts to secure a purchaser. Within five days of the 
date of his appeal, a real estate firm, whom the owner 
did not know, made an offer of purchase and, a few days 
later, signed the deed. Before the Church has investigated 
the life and works of a person and has given approbation, 
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public veneration of that person, it is well known, is for- 
bidden. But such testimony as the writer of this letter 
gives, will rouse up in the successors of Ozanam a greater 
enthusiasm in their splendid work of charity, and a greater 
personal devotion and love for their revered founder. 





Advertising Our 
Catholic Colleges 


N the large auditorium of his new parochial school, 

Rev. John E. Wickham, pastor of St. Brendan’s 
church, New York, is incorporating a novel and praise- 
worthy idea. According to his plans, the stained glass 
windows of the auditorium will contain medallions, in dis- 
tinctive colors, of the seals of our Catholic colleges, on one 
side the colleges for men, on the other those for women. 
By having these concrete symbols before their eyes, it is 
hoped, the children will become familiar with the names ot 
the Catholic institutions of higher learning and wil! be 
inspired with an ambition to continue their studies beyond 
the grade schools. The medallions, moreover, will be 
not only a permanent advertisement, but a monument tc 
the marvelous expansion of Catholic educational facilities 
throughout the country. There are at present 115 Catholic 
colleges and universities in the United States, and plans 
for several new colleges for women are in progress. 
Father Wickham would have almost enough medallions if 
he confined himself to New York State, in which there 
are thirteen Catholic colleges and 155 high schools. It is 
an interesting and encouraging sign to note the coopera- 
tion and enthusiastic reception accorded to Father Wick- 
ham’s plan by educators and college presidents. 





Why Students Fail 
at College 


HERE is nothing very startling or surprisingly novel 
in the report of Professor D. T. Howard, of North- 
western University, who has been investigating the causes 
of failure among college students. At the University with 
which he is connected, Professor Howard finds that 16 
out of every 100 students, failing to give satisfaction in 
their studies, must be put upon the probation or delinquent 
list. The great majority of such students have as high 
grade of intelligence as those who successfully meet the 
college requirements. But failure comes because “ the 
probationers devote more time, as a whole, by their own 
confessions, to athletics, social activities, outside work, 
leisure ; less time to sleep, campus activities, meals, classes 
and studies.” 

Only a small percentage of those who fail are handi- 
capped by what Professor Howard calls “mental im- 
maturity.” 

These are boys who have, for the most part, been reared under 
easy circumstances and who have never been required to view life 
seriously. Such students have a distinctly childish attitude to- 
ward their class-room work, have no intellectual interests, no defi- 


nite ambitions, no sense of responsibility. In most of these cases 
high school preparation has been superficial and inadequate. 
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Every college is faced by this serious problem of the 
delinquent, of students who can but will not work, and 
those who are incompetent. Their presence at college is 
harmful to themselves, is demoralizing to the student body 
and is a source of irritation to the professors. Too often 
they are the scions of wealth and are at college because 
there is nothing else for them to do, or else are the victims 
of a fond parent’s determination to thrust, wily-nilly, edu- 
cation upon them. The college, however, must protect 
itself and, if it is to obtain results, must be ruthless in 
dropping such students from its roster. It must translate, 
in an academic and cultured way, some of the efficiency 
of a business corporation. 





Union and Disunion 
of the Churches 


HREE of the largest denominations in Canada, the 

Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational, after 
twenty years of negotiations, have voted to combine in 
the formation of a national church to be known as “ The 
United Church of Canada.” A lengthy document, “ The 
3asis of Union,” gives as the two main causes of union, 
the value of cooperation and the futility of perpetuating 
slight denominational differences. 

In connection with this tendency to denominational 
union amongst Protestants, one may well note another 
tendency towards disunion. An editorial in the Living 
Church under the caption “ Orthodoxy and Liberalism ” 
claims that within the churches a new alignment of forces 
is being effected. This cleavage is not vertical or perpen- 
dicular, but horizontal or lateral. It divides each church 
into two well defined groups, the orthodox or conservative 
and the non-orthodox or liberal. The editorial instances 

Free-Catholicism, the “High-Church Union” within German 
Protestantism, the significant rapprochements between Scandina- 
vian Lutheranism and the Old Catholic and Orthodox bodies, the 
struggle between radicals and conservatives in contemporaneous 
American Protestantism, and the anti-Modernist activities of the 
Roman See. The “Free Catholic” has undoubtedly more kinship 
with a Roman, Orthodox, or Anglican Catholic than with a fellow 
cleric who may not believe in the divinity of our Lord. The 
thorough-going Modernist of the Papal obedience has certainly 
more in common with a Liberal Protestant than with the narrow 
Ultramontane. 

Turmoil and futile activity characterize the later devel- 
opments of Protestantism. Its ideal of one great organi- 
zation, admitting varying degrees of belief and disbelief, 
submitting to no central authority, can produce nothing but 
a nominal and very fragile union. The real unity which 
Christ has clearly intended for His Church, must con- 
tain doctrinal agreement under a legitimate authority. The 
Catholic Church alone can claim such a world-wide one- 
ness of belief and obedience. It has a summary way of 
dealing with “ the thorough going Modernist of the Papal 
obedience ” which the Living Church editorial mentions. It 
admits within itself no cleavage, either vertical or lateral, it 
compromises not one of the beliefs handed down through 


it since Apostolic times. 





